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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Difficulties and Progress. 

AROUND many happy memories cluster for 
members of the North British Association of Gas 
Managers. Last Friday (as our report shows) made an 
addition for all who were privileged to be at the spring 


Dumbarton 
the 


meeting ; for in the Dumbarton Corporation, and the Gas 
Engineer and Manager (Mr. James Bell), we have men 
who seek to promote, for the present and the future, the 
best that the gas industry can otter, who realize its indis- 
pensability, and who believe that there is a great future 
in store for it. To them the promotion of those conditions 
which will ensure a fullness of service within the ambit of 
knowledge is a duty, and nothing less. If the same spirit 
animated the whole of the administrators and executive 
oflicers of the industry, advance would succeed advance 
throughout. . 

\Ve find the expression and the confirmation of this in 
the Presidential Address of Mr. Bell. It tells of experi- 
ences in. the ugly and eventful weeks and months of last 
year, when the wits of every responsible gas manager were 
stirred to their highest pitch to avoid a cessation of supply 
to the community. It shows a big outlook and a broad 
vision regarding the desirability of thorough co-opera- 
tion in the defence and progress of the industry, and of 
complete training of men for the growing responsibilities 
and duties. Those who regard their work as being not 
merely the performance of a service for the day, but also 
as constructive for still better service in the future, are 
the men who are living up to the best ideals and tradi- 
is of the true engineer and manager. And plant, work- 
ing, service, and price to the consumer, as recorded in the 
address, supply good testimony to the wisdom and prac- 
s by which the Dumbarton gas undertaking is conduc- 

It is such administration, management, and foresight 
which have again and again carried the industry safely 
over the rocks which have threatened its very existence ; 
| those undertakings whose administration and manage- 
i are of a beggarly description, with foresight not dis- 
ible, have much for which to thank those who have 
piloted the industry through its troubles, and have opened 
'o \iew an enlarged prospect. Such difficulties as those 
926 could not have been surmounted by many under- 
ings had it not been for the activities of live and in- 
fluential gas managements. 

lr. Bell’s coal experiences during the stoppage are of 
iliar interest. At the beginning of the dispute, he had 
t\o-and-a-half months’ normal requirements of coal in 
stock. Of this 75 p.ct. had been lying for three years in 
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the coal-store or in the open. It was a mixture of coals— 
mainly semi-coking Lanarkshire coal and washed nuts, 
wi! a small quantity of high-class coking unscreened coal. 
Fm this, the gas yield was practically the normal aver- 
age; but the quantity of breeze made showed that the 


co''ing properties had depreciated considerably, which was 
bai for the producers, and for use in them necessitated 
Scrcening to eliminate the breeze. Then came from the 
Continent Upper Silesian coal, yielding a fair amount of 
g2. of low thermal value; but the coking properties were 
This brought in its train an extraordinary condition 
It was found necessary to change the working 
verticals from continuous to intermittent; the 


things. 
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reason Mr. Bell gives being that the extractors failed to 
control the rate of travel—in fact, some of the charges 
had to be passed through the retorts a second time owing 
to their not being sufficiently carbonized. American coal 
followed. Experiences with this were also of a trouble- 
some nature, though in a reverse way from the Con- 
tinental coal. The consignments were limited to three 
varieties of Kanawha coal—Thacker, Run-of-Mine, and 
Splint. The last-named was easily the best. The first two 
were extremely difficult to work in vertical retorts, on 
account of their strong coking propensities. Through- 
put was reduced, and even with a mixture of Silesian with 
American coals there was not good steaming reaction. 
Gas was produced above the declared value ; and it was im- 
possible to reduce this by slowing-down the travel, as this 
was already too slow by reason of the nature of the coal. 
The Kanawha Splint was the only coal with which Dum- 
barton was favoured which gave good steaming reaction. 
and maintained the statutory calorific value. These are 
among the difficulties recounted in the address. Upon 
them came the experience that—it being unnecessary to 
curtail supply or restrict quality or pressure—there were 
abnormal demands on the part of the public through the 
scarcity of coal. In the year ended May 15, 1926, the 
increase in output was 5°78 p.ct.; but in the seven months 
of the coal stoppage, the average increase over the corre- 
sponding period of 1925 was 16°52 p.ct. The lowest aver- 
age increase for a month was in May, 10°34 p.ct.; and 
the highest was in September, with 26°8 p.ct.—October 
coming next, with 25°72 p.ct. These coriditions give birth 
to the reflection that, for emergency purposes, a yood 
margin of stand-by manufacturing plant is necessary. At 
the height of the winter demand in 1925, Dumbarton had 
a 25 p.ct. margin of plant. Had the strike lasted through 
December, and the 25°72 p.ct. increase experienced in 
October had been the rate through December, it is clear 
that, using American coal, the plant would have been 
unequal to the demand. This is emphasized by the fact 
that, with the brand of American coal which had to be 
used, the output per retort dropped to 35,000 c.ft. daily 
from a normal average of 50,000 c.ft. 

From succeeding parts of the address, it is clear that 
the President has a strong feeling that there should be 
still greater unification in various respects in the gas in- 
dustry. In the first place, he comments upon the fact that, 
although such a large proportion of gas undertakings— 
both company and municipal—are operating under sec- 
tion 1 of the Gas Regulation Act, there are still a large 
number of defaulting authorities. In his opinion, this is 
regrettable; and that is also our view. He is somewhat 
exercised as to why the Board of Trade have not utilized 
the power which the Act gives them, and compelled the 
outstanding undertakings to come into line with the large 
part of the industry already operating on the therm sys- 
tem. He says that the ‘‘ failure of the Board of Trade to 
give the necessary imprimatur suggests that this body is 
still undecided as to whether-the sale of gas on the thermal 
basis is worth enforcing.’’ We do not think that there 
is any doubt on the part of the Board. They know full 
well, from the gigantic experience which now obtains, 
that all the difficulties which have been laid before them 
as attaching to the conversion from the volumetric to the 
thermal system are nothing but visions, which vanish al- 
most as soon as the change is effected. We have no 


knowledge as to why the Board hesitate; but Some in- 
be at 


fluence must work. However, the President is 
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strongly of opinion that the Board should carry out the 
intention of the Act, and apply it to the industry as,;a 
whole. . 

Another matter in which there should be unification is 
in connection with the membership of the National Gas 
Council. There is testimony to the high esteem in which 
the work of that body is held, and to the enormous value 
which it has been to the whole industry in the years of 
stress and difficulty which have been experienced since its 
foundation. The membership of the National Gas Council 
in Scotland is composed of 242 undertakings; but Mr. 
Bell finds that there are still 123 concerns which are not 
co-operating. But examined on the basis of gas produc- 
tion, the Scottish membership is equal to go p.ct., which 
shows that the 10 p.ct. is composed of small undertakings. 
The latter should note that, throughout its existence, the 
National Gas Council has been of invaluable service to 
them; and, in much of the work that has been done, it 
has been fighting their battles, as well as those of the 
actual members who have provided the finance. The 
times have been onerous for all gas undertakings since 
1914; but there is no question that the developments that 
are proceeding around us will make the position of some 
of the smaller undertakings still more arduous. There- 
fore, in order to gain additional strength, they should, 
without delay, unite themselves with the central organiza- 
tion. This point leads the President to an expression of 
the view that, on the grounds of economy and trading 
strength, the smaller undertakings should be linked-up 
with the larger concerns which enjoy a higher standard 
of economic conditions, and which are therefore in a posi- 
tion more effectively to carry-on business competition than 
are their less fortunate neighbours Such amalgamation 
would not only be of advantage to those who are financi- 
ally concerned in the latter class of undertakings, but it 
would ensure for their districts a les sexpensive supply 
of gas. Of course, there is a certain amount of sentiment 
on the part of the administrators of many of the small 
undertakings regarding the loss of their identity; and 
where this is the case, Mr. Bell urges that a supply of gas 
in bulk from a larger neighbour would leave them in pos- 
session of their local trading on more advantageous con- 
ditions than at present obtain. The arguments in respect 
of unification and co-operation as attached to the work 
of the National Gas Council apply with equal strength to 
the work of the British Commercial Gas Association, 
whose operations have, in the words of the address, 
‘‘aroused the interest of all classes, and have created a 
background for the demand and sale of gas.’’ 

The question of education in the gas industry is dis- 
cussed by Mr. Bell. He is of opinion that the increase in 
the number of candidates for examination this year is 
evidence that the scheme is not the failure some people 
would have us believe. It is far from being that. If there 
is any shortc oming, it is that the scheme does not legis- 
late for all aspirants whatever their geographical situa- 
tion; but a large part of this must be attributed to ex- 
ternal circumstances. It is clear Mr. Bell has a great deal 
of sympathy for the isolated student, and is at one with 
the view which, on various occasions, we have en- 
deavoured to express, that every avenue should be explored 
to see whether it is not possible to give a chance to every 
aspiring young fellow to become possessed of the neces- 
sary education to qualify for the honours which the scheme 
finally confers. We want throughout the industry—not 
only in the larger undertakings, but in the small ones dis- 
tant from big centres—the best brains and talent that can 
be obtained for the work of the industry. At the same 
time, while favourable to making the Education Scheme 
as broad in its application as possible, we are thoroughly 
in agreement with Mr. Bell that nothing must be done 
to lower the standard, or to convert it into a mere 
examination scheme. The industry and its work are 
worthy of, and demand, a high standard of qualification 
and ability in its chief officers—much higher than was at 
one time realized as being fecessary. 

The second part of the address gives a ten years’ retro- 
spect of the history of the Dumbarton gas undertaking ; 
and in the main it is a description of what has been done in 
erecting new gas-works and transferring to them such parts 
of the plant from the old ones as was suitable and in good 
condition; without affecting the continuity of the supply of 





This required some careful planning, 
which-was successfully accomplished. From the enginecr- 
ing point of view, the address is highly instructive. We 
congratulate Mr. Bell and the Gas Commissioners upon 
the proof of the great economy that has been effecied 
by the new plant, as compared ‘with the old. When we 
see that the net cost of gas into holder is now with the 
continuous vertical retorts 5°48d. per tooo c.ft., or 1°28«. 
per therm, as compared with 1o‘24d. per 1000 c.ft. and 
2°27d. per therm with the old hand-charged horizontais, 
nothing more need be said regarding the remarkable con- 
tribution the new plant has made to the economy of work- 
ing, and to that of the community. Tables I. and II. 
confirm this, disclosing as they do how great has been the 
increase in the quantity of gas made per ton of coal, with 
a considerable reduction of the tonnage of coal carbonized, 
how large has been the progress in gas sales, how much 
the percentage of unaccounted-for gas has diminished, 
and how reasonable is the price of gas to the consumer 
—for lowness per therm it stands well among to-day's 
charges throughout the country. 

From these remarks, it will be seen that the address 
is full of interest; and the progressiveness and results 
which are found in it may supply inspiration for others 
whose work has been of a less advanced order. 


yas to the district. 


Water-Gas Plant Advances. 


LarGE gas undertakings, with extensive manufacturing 
plant, are in a position to do much in the way of making 
early working trial of suggested improvements, and so 
determining their actual value. Others have to wait until 
opportunities for reconstruction or extension arise. But 
when a vast concern like the Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany put new ideas to thorough test, and then give the 
results to the gas industry, gas engineers generally have 
greater confidence in their own recommendations in the 
matter of adoption or rejection. We have an example of 
this in the paper which Mr. C. A. Cunnold (of the Gas 
Light and Coke Company) read, at the recent meeting of 
the Southern Association, on ‘‘ Modern Water Gas Plant,”’ 
as published in the ‘* JournaL’’ to-day. With over fiity 
water-gas plants at their various stations, with an aggre- 
gate capacity of 80 million c.ft. per day (which capacity 
is constantly being extended by incorporating improve- 
ments), they have scope for experiment before heavily 
committing themselves. But this can be said for the 
makers of carburetted water-gas plants, that a careful 
examination of Mr. Cunnold’s paper, in which he sets 
forth the stages of improvement, attests the fact that they 
are not in the habit of introducing as an advance any- 
thing that is not truly so. The effects of progress are 
well illustrated by the reference in the paper to nine of the 
plants at Beckton which were erected between 1g1o and 
1920, and which are now -undergoing remodelling, with 
incorporation of modern methods of operation, which will 
raise their individual capacity from 3 million c.ft. per day 
to nearly 5 millions—thus increasing the combined capacity 
of the nine from 27 million c.ft. to (say) 45 million c.ft. 
Further, turning prior waste into value, of the Company’s 
total plants 65 p.ct. have waste-heat boilers attached, 
while 21 p.ct. have been, or are in course of being, 
equipped with boiler generators. Under chemical and 
engineering supervision, the plants are maintained in a 
high state of efliciency; and in everyday working of some 
of the newer plant, the thermal efficiency has reached 
69°2 p.ct.-an advance of 9°3 p.ct. in consequence of heat 
recovery from the spent blast gases. The extent of the 
experience with modern improvements upon which Mr. 
Cunnold’s paper is founded—the information being con- 
veyed in a clear manner, cost and working data included 
makes this communication of more than ordinary value. 
The advent of the waste-heat boiler has been succeeded 
by the adoption in several of the Company’s plants, in 
whole or part, of boiler generators with rotary grates. 
the back-run process, and the safety automatic operatc' 
These are dealt with descriptively, and their functions and 
results are set out. It is certain the Gas Light and — 
Company would not have undertaken the aeeenntion 
of their plants to such an extent as they have, unle: 
they were fully satisfied regarding the material deviate. 
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That advantage is reflected in the greater production on 
a given site, more definite operations, and reduced cost. 
Take Nine Elms as an illustration. The old generators 
have been removed and replaced by boiler generators and 
rotary grates, hydraulic power has been applied to the 
manipulation of valves and interlocking gear, turbine 
blowers have taken the place of high-speed engines and 
fans, the back-run process has been installed, and also 
hydraulic coke chargers. The expenditure on the changes 
has been fully justified. The average capacity has been 
raised from 34 to 5} million c.ft., working under similar 
conditions as regards oil per 1000 c.ft. and quality of coke. 
The maximum day’s output from this plant on Oct. 31 was 


5,720,000 c.ft. of 460 B.Th.U. gas. Labour costs have 








been lowered by 075d. per 1000 c.ft.; coke has been re- 
duced by nearly 2 lbs. per 1000 c.ft.; and an improvement 
in oil efficiency has been realized. The distinct gains to 
be effected by modernization are proved, if the price of 
producing the modernization is right. The paper includes 
information as to the expenditure involved in adding a 
waste-heat boiler, or converting to the back-run system, 


or introducing the automatic operator or hydraulic coke- | 


charger. The cost is given of new plants with and with- 
out the subsidiary plant; and, lastly, information is sup- 
plied as to single superheater plant. We mention these 
matters to show the scope of the paper, which, from be- 
ginning to end, supplies good testimony to the value of 
the new introductions which have been made in the process 
since the Company first put in a water-gas plant on the 
advice of their then Chief Engineer, Mr. G. C. Trewby. 

The value of water-gas plant can never be assessed solely 
vn the basis of cost of production per therm. Even with 
all the improvements made in their plants, the Gas Light 
and Coke Company calculate that at present prices water 
gas is still 4d. per therm dearer than coal gas made in 
steamed vertical retorts, charging coke at the lowest con- 
tract price realized by the Company. But there are other 
considerations which are valuable. Chief among these 
are the smaller ground space occupied than by carboniz- 
ing plant for a given production, and the ready responsive- 
ness of the plant to any demand made upon it. It is in 
these collateral advantages that the greatest value of such 
plants is found. As protectors of the gas-consuming pub- 
lic, water-gas plants gave in 1926 a demonstration which 
cannot be lightly cisregarded. Their assistance is also 
specially invaluable in winter, when there are sharp drops 
in temperature, and gas demand for heating purposes 
takes flight to high altitudes. To-day a gas-works has to 
be equipped not for a constant demand, with no interrup- 
tions in supplies to meet it, but for erratic demand and for 
periods when the industries supplying and transporting 
coal are in an abnormal state. It is the business of gzis 
undertakings to meet those conditions. Water gas pro- 
vides a large and valuable margin of safety. 


Gas in National Economy. 


In connection with the Budget of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, much is being written and spoken just now 
regarding national economy. But of 
is not the only one which demands 


the fiscal aspect 


national economy 
sericus attention. There is the national economy which 
can in several respects be promoted in the daily lives of 
the people by the suppression of crude methods through 
ihe application of more refined ones. The report published 
last week of proceedings at the District Conference of 
the ** B.C.G.A.’’ at Wallasey shows how the gas industry 
is working hard and successfully in promoting national 
economy by helping to supplant the use of crude coal for 
domestic heating, putting in its place labour-saving, 
smokeless gas and solid fuel. Dr. T. W. Naylor Barlow, 
Ir. R.S. (Edin.), the Medical Officer of Health for Wallasey, 
spoke of the advantages of a cleaner atmosphere; and 
\'r, Edwin Upton showed that a cleaner atmosphere means 
the reduction of smoke and destructive acids which, in- 
idually or together, militate against health, depreciate 
human energy, attack buildings (both stone and metal 
ork), soil everything, promote labour, and squander 
money—money spent in the attempt to repair or remove 
the lavish mischief. There we have a big subject affecting 
l.ttional economy and efficiency; but people generally do 








not realize it in that light. The waste of expenditure 
through impairment of one sort or another is really incal- 
culable and alarming. It penetrates our social system in 
all directions; but it is left, without much assistance, to the 
gas industry to pursue the work of reformation. ‘The gas 
industry does not mind this; but it would not despise a 
littke backing by the influence of the Government and 
Government Departments being brought to bear upon local 
authorities, architects, and builders to help in the work. 
By so doing, the Government would be contributing to the 
national economy. Public health is accepted by them as 
coming under their immediate supervision; and yet the 
contribution to the deterioration of public health through 
(owing to the use of raw coal) smoke-beclouded skies and 
floating filth in the atmosphere, together with the destruc- 
tion caused to the fabric of our buildings, is pushed aside 
in favour of sentiment—in other words, sentiment is re- 
garded by our Legislature as being superior to public 
health, destruction, and the uneconomy produced by coal 
fires. 

However, ‘the gas industry is performing the work and 
making good headway with it. At the conference at 
Wallasey, the Mayor (Alderman J. Urmson) and the Chair- 
man of the Corporation Gas and Water Committee (Alder- 
man A. H. Evans) had good accounts to give of what is 
being accomplished by the Corporation Gas Department, 
under their Engireer and Manager, Mr. J. H. Crowther. 
His Worship states that there has been a great increase 
in the demand for gas cookers, fires, and water-heaters, 
particularly during the codl stoppage. The Department 
have sold close upon 2000 gas cookers, fires, and water- 
heaters in three months, and the difficulty has been to 
supply them fast enough. He also gave remarkable 
figures applying to London, Manchester, Glasgow, Bir- 
mingham, Nottingham, and other places. He wisely says 
we have a great future before the industry if—that small 
but. emphatic ‘‘ if ’’ !—-we ‘keep up-to-date with our or- 
ganization and administration. Papers by Mr. Crowther 
and his assistant, Mr. H. B. Holliday, also showed that 
Wallasey is doing well in respect of service to gas con- 
sumers; while a contribution by Dr. Harold Hartley illus- 
trated the fact that we can do this work unrivalled with 
our labour-saving heating agent. The data he gives are 
founded on a large number of tests, with several electric 
cookers and fires and a variety of gas apparatus; and he 
asserts—and can demonstrate the fact—that heating by 
electricity costs twice as much as heating by gas. Com- 
paring the most efficient type of gas cooker with the most 
efficient type of electric cooker, electricity costs, for dif- 
ferent purposes, two, three, and four times as much as gas. 
It is noteworthy that, owing to the improvements in ypas- 
cooker design, the extra price charged for gas, compared 
with the prices ruling in 1914, has been returned to the 
consumers through the greater efficiency since incor- 
porated in gas-using appliances. There is no question 
that the gas industry holds the key to great national 
economy, if only our authorities can be made to see it, and 
to act upon the knowledge. 


The Country versus Labour Extremists. 


THERE is great excitement in the political section of the 


trade union world. The Government have issued the text 


of their Bill for amending the trade union law. The 
Labour Party and the leaders of the trade unions with one 
voice aver that this is an attack on the trade unions. The 


nation is greater than any section of it, and so is greater 
than the trade unions. Last May the latter made a 
serious attack upon the nation, and tried to hold it up. 
Now there are hard words being used, and great gnashing 
of teeth because the nation are not agreeable to being 
held up and crippled at the behest of a few labour leaders. 
The nation prefers to elect its own Government, and to 
manage its own affairs. The Government know the view 
of the nation; and, as there seems to be a great diverg- 
ence of opinion as to whether or not the attempt to cripple 
the country last May was illegal or otherwise (it was cer- 
tainly immoral), the Government intend to clarify the pési- 
tion, and make it positively plain that acts of the kitid can- 
not be tolerated. The trade union leaders ought really to 





be pleased to have the matter put on proper basis, as the 
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results of what was done last year confirm the view that 
as things are they are on a very improper basis. The 
foolish act of last May left the position of employment 
in a worse state than ever; it injured the industries of the 
country to such an extent that unemployment was deplor- 
ably increased ; millions and millions of money were wasted 
which ought now to be productive; and the trade unions 
themselves are almost bankrupt owing to their senseless 
action. Moreover, the Labour leaders know (if they will 
not confess it) that the trade unions are at present ex- 
posed, as last year’s event proved, to being nothing more 
than the instruments of extremists, with whose revolu- 
tionary tactics the nominal leaders of the unions say 
they are not in sympathy. Yet they declare they would 
rather keep the doors wide open, which would be the best 
of all ways for providing these gentry with means to con- 
tinue their work unimpeded. Instead of the Government 
measure being an attack on the trade unions, it is clearly 
a protection for every man who is enrolled in them, and 
who is not in sympathy with the ultraists, or with mixing- 
up politics with the true functions of such trade organiza- 
tions. Freedom is a precious thing; but, as matters are 
at present, the individual freedom of those who are mem- 
bers of trade unions has been ruthlessly swept away. The 
Bill helps to restore trade unions to a condition in which 
they will be able to concentrate on the best interests of 
the workers, the foundation of which interests is the pros- 
perity of the industry or trade which gives them employ- 
ment. Within such limits, the autonomy of the unions 
is not to be interfered with in any way. There is no ques- 
tion, whatever the trade union leaders and orators may 
say, the Government will have for their measure a con- 
siderable backing of the workers of the country, who will 
realize that it will assist to protect them against the op- 
pressive activities of those who have forced the unions 
into regions which it was never originally intended they 
should enter. In short, it is a measure for their emanci- 
pation. 

The 
restriction of the powers of the leaders of the unions to 
call a general strike, and against the tightening-up of the 
law to prevent the gross abuse of picketing or ‘‘ peaceful 
persuasion "’ such as was experienced last year. They are 
also very much concerned over a proposed change in the 
political levy system, by which the substitution of ‘‘ con- 
tracting-in’’ for ‘ contracting-out ’’ will, they assert, 
affect trade unions’ political funds to a substantial extent. 
Though the terms of the Bill were widely published last 
week, we may briefly place the facts on record in these 
columns. The measure proposes to enact that a strike 
is illegal which has any object in addition to the further- 
ance of a trade dispute within the trade concerned, and is 
calculated to coerce the Government, or to intimidate the 
community, or any substantial portion of it. That is fair 
enough; but the restriction is not welcomed even by 
Labour leaders who do not profess to be extremists. 
The profession of peacetulness and the retention of liberty 
to do violence to the country are antagonistic ; and this state 
of mind is due to the same feebleness which led certain of 
the leaders to endorse the general strike last year, and 
then immediately to regret it. However, for instigating, 
furthering, or taking part in an illegal strike, the penalty 
will be, on summary conviction, a fine of £10, or three 
months’ imprisonment, or on indictment imprisonment for 
two years. Thus any act done in contemplation or further- 
ance of an illegal strike will not be protected by the pro- 
visions of the Trade Disputes Act of 1906. Then it is to 
be enacted that any worker who refuses to take part in 
an illegal strike is not to be subject to expulsion from his 
union, nor to any fine or deprivation of benefit, nor is he 
to be in any way prejudiced as compared with other mem- 
bers of the union. <A succeeding clause deals with the 
question of intimidation, mass picketing, and the invasion 
of workers’ houses; the provisions in this respect applying 
to all strikes whether illegal or not. It is specifically laid 
down that it shall not be lawful for one or more persons, 
for the purpose of inducing any person to work or to ab- 
stain from working, to watch or beset his house. The 
penalty, on summary conviction, is £20, or imprisonment 
for three months. 

As to the change iw regard to the much-discussed 
political levy, provision is made, as stated above, for 


Socialists are making a great outcry against any 
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‘ contracting-in’’ instead of ‘‘ contracting-out.’’ 
member of a union is to be required to make any « 
bution to the political fund unless he has delivered a 
office of the union a notice in writing (in form as de: 
in Schedule 1 to the Bill) of his willingness to contri 

All contributions to the political fund are to be | 
separately; and no assets are to be carried to the 

or directly or indirectly applied or charged in further 

of any political object to which the Trade Union .\:| 
1913, section 3, applies. The leaders of the. unions « on- 
sider this will badly affect their revenue, which ts evid: ne 
ot knowledge that there are at present a large ‘unibe 
of unwilling subscribers to the fund. Civil servants ar 
prohibited from being members of any trade union, un- 
less the organization is confined to persons under the 
Crown, and is independent of any outside trade union or 
federation of trade unions. Local authorities are to be 
prohibited from making it a condition of employment that 
a person shall be a member of a trade union, or to impose 
any condition whereby persons who are or who are not 
members of trade urions are placed under any disability. 
As is well known, under the Conspiracy and Protection of 
Property Act, 1875, it is an offence for a person to break 
his contract of service knowing, or having reasonable 
cause to believe, that the probable consequences will be 
to endanger human life, or cause serious injury, or expose 
valuable property to destruction. The section is to be ap- 
plied to any person employed by local or public authorities, 
who knows, or has reasonable cause to believe, that the 
probable consequence of breaking his contract of service 
will be to hinder or prevent the discharge of the functions 
of the authority. The penalty is a fine of £10, or in- 
prisonment up to three months. The Attorney-General is 
also to be empowered to sue or apply for an injunction to 
restrain any application of the funds of a trade union in 
contravention of the provisions of the Bill. 

The Socialists are preparing for a great campaign in the 
country against the measure. The country will probably 
remember the general strike last May, the conduct of the 
coal strike, and all that those events entailed for the coun- 
try. Government supporters are likewise going to ex- 
pound the provisions of the Bill to the country. When 
this is done, there is no doubt that the great mass of the 
community will realize that in no sense is the Bill an at- 
tack on the legitimate work of the trade unions, but its 
intention is to defend the country from the excesses of thi 
trade unions, and to protect their members from the 
machinations of the extremists, who have succeeded in 
largely securing control of the management of those 
bodies, and have Cirected their activities into political 
channels. 





Easter Recess. 


Parliament rises to-morrow for the Easter Recess, and will 


meet again on April 26. 


Summer Time. 
Summer time (which started at 2 a.m. last Sunday morn- 


ing) will end on Saturday, Oct. 1. 


dias (Amending Order) Rules. 

As a result of an application made to the Board of Trade by 
the National Gas Council, the former agreed to postpone the 
revocation of the Gas (Amending Order) Rules, in order to pro 
vide sufficient opportunity for statutory undertakings to asver- 
tain their financial position. 


Oil Prices. 

In last week’s ‘‘ JouRNAL,’’ a protest was made by \I 
Frank Livesey against the maintenance of high prices for gas 
He urged that the gas industry should at once decline to 
buy any more oil than is absolutely necessary until sellers «{fe1 
more reasonable terms. It is noticed that at the annual mert- 
ing of the Cunard Steamship Company, Sir Thomas Royden 
stated that their bill for oil fuel was actually larger than that 
paid by the British Admiralty. He stated that there are limits 
to the price the Company can afford to pay for oil, and if the 
price continues to rise, the Directors will have to give ver) 
serious consideration to the reversion (at any rate, for a pari of 
their fleet) to the use of coal. 


oil. 
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Road Fund Grants. 

Deeply interested (as providers of one of the materials) in 
road construction and maintenance, the gas industry will be 
pleased to learn that authoritative information has been pub- 
lished to the effect that 5 p.ct. is to be added to the 20 p.ct. 
already granted out of the Road Fund towards the cost of 
maintenance of rural district roads during 1926-27. The grant 
of £ 1,000,000 per annum for the improvement of unclassified 
rural roads will remain as heretofore. 


Contracts for the Continent. 

British electrical plant contractors appear to be frequently 
It has been noticed recently that several con- 
tracts for electrical machinery, for service in this country, have 
been captured by continental firms. In the Manchester City 
Council last Wednesday, it was mentioned that three tenders 
for electrical machinery from British firms had been rejected, 
and a Belgian one accepted. The three British firms sub- 
mitted these astonishingly uniform prices: £5045; £5045; 
£5046. Such uniformity suggests that the prices must have 
been worked out with mathematical precision. The Chairman 
of the Electricity Committee (Alderman Dagnall) is apparently 
He exclaimed in the Council : 
* Tell me that these firms are not in a ring; ’’ and he expressed 
the definite view that it was time they were taught a lesson. 
The Belgian tender was £4030. While this sort of thing is 


in hot water. 


very wrath over the matter. 
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going on, it is stated that there are electrical plant workers in 
the City of Manchester who are drawing relief from the 
guardians. 


Shocks for the Miners’ Federation. 

It has been reported to the Miners’ Federation that in all 
mining districts, save one, there is a greatly reduced financial 
membership. Owing to financial difficulties, the Yorkshire 
Miners’ Association have decided to withhold any political fund 
grants for a year. This step will save £7500; but it affects 
several mining constituencies in the county. The decision is 
said to be due not to indifference to Parliamentary representa- 
tion, hut to the state of the balance-sheet. At the beginning of 
1926, the Association had a credit-balance of £492,711; there 
are now liabilities amounting to £80,000. In other words, 
short-sighted leadership has crippled the Association, 


Coal Output. 

The output of coal continues on a good scale. During the 
week ended March 12, it amounted to 5,276,500 tons; the wage 
earners employed at the mines being 1,019,300. For the week 
ended March 19, the quantity raised was 5,317,600 tons; and 
the wage earners numbered 1,023,600. During the week ended 
March 26, the output was 5,184,700 tons, and the number em- 
ployed 1,024,600. 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. KeNNETH AIRD has been appointed Chairman of Messrs. 
Glover & Main, Ltd., and the two trading companies, Messrs. 
fhomas Glover & Co., Ltd., and Messrs. R. & A. Main, Ltd., 
in suecession to the late Rt. Hon. Thomas McKinnon Wood. 

Mr. W. C. Kimpster, who for some years has been on the 
staff of the Engineering Department of the Newcastle and 
Gateshead Gas Company, has been appointed Engineer and 
Manager to the Bishop’s Stortford, Harlow, and Epping Gas 
and Electricity Company. 

Mr. KENNETH GANDON has arrived in Smyrna to take over 
for one year the management of the Ottoman Gas Company in 
the place of his brother, Mr. Ceci. Ganpon, who is retiring 
from that appointment. Mr. Kenneth Gandon was selected, in 
\ugust, 1925, as Assistant to Mr. J. W. Buckley, Engineer and 
Manager of the Hornsey Gas Company; and he will return 
there after the year’s leave of absence granted him by the Board 
of that Company. : 

Mr. S. Moore Mivpournrg, A.M.1.Struct.E., has been ap- 
pointed London Manager of Messrs. C. & W. Walker, Ltd., 
70, Victoria Street, Westminster, 5.W.1. Mr. Milbourne, 
Jun., received his early training with his father, Mr. R. 
\Milbourne, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., at Messrs. C. & W. Walker’s 
Midland Iron-Works, Donnington, Wellington, Salop. 
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The accompanying illustration indicates what the Burnley Gas Department are doing to explain to the 
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Mr. WittiaM STANFORD, the Secretary of the Newport (Mon.) 
Gas Company, has been elected President of the Newport 
Chamber of Trade. Appointed to a junior position with the 
Company forty years ago, he has since been continuously in 
their service, being promoted successively to the positions of 
Chief Clerk and Accountant in 1900, and Secretary in 1922. 
He represents the Company on the Newport Chamber of Com- 
merce, Chamber of Trade, Development Association, and Rate- 
payers’ Association, and is a valued member of the Newport 
Rotary Club. 

Mr. FREDERICK WILLIAM JOHNSON, Chief Collector to the 
Bristol Gas Company, has retired after over 52 years’ service 
with the Company. 

Alderman A. J. SoLLy has been appointed Chairman of the 
Congleton Gas Committee, in succession to Mr. W. Taytor, 
who has resigned. 





OBITUARY. 


The death took place on April 8 of Lyp1a Emity LANGrorD, 
J.P., widow of Mr. William Langford, who was the Gas 
Manager to the old Longton Council, and afterwards to the 
Stoke-on-Trent Corporation. 








public how greatly the products of carbonization can help them. The photograph, which was sent to us 
by Mr. J. H. Clegg, the Engineer and Manager, is of a showroom window display demonstrating the value 


of sulphate of ammonia to the gardener. 
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ELECTRICITY SUPPLY MEMORANDA. 
| 
| 


Tue electricity supply industry—like the gas industry—sees 
brighter business prospects for this year. ‘frade is reviving, 
and more power will be wanted; unemployment is declin- 
ing, and it is believed there will be 
many more people who will desire elec- 
tricity under the assisted wiring, pre- 
payment meter, and hire-purchase systems; prices for energy 
nave been hurried back in many places to pre-coal stoppage 
levels, because coal has been reduced in price, and also be- 
cause, incidentally, electrical energy 1s dearer than another 
form of which we know. Business im gas has been mounting- 
up, even during the period ot high charges, at a rate whicn, 
with improving trade and lower prices sor coai, causes the 
gas industry to look with excelient anticipation upon the 
luture. ‘Lhe demand, too, for graded coke is of a character 
which encourages the hope that this will be a good contri- 
butor to the abiiity to make quite respectable reductions in gas 
prices immediately there has peen dissipated the load of higner 
expenditure for coal, by which the gas industry kept the 
home fires burning ana cookers in service during the part 
of last year when the miners preferred to waste time and 
money. hus both the gas and electricity industries are 
pleased with the prospect; and this will add zest to the work 
of rivalling each other in getting business, and in attempt- 
ing to recover that which one captures from the other. It 
is an interesting part of the operations of gas undertakings 
to relieve those misguided people who are so gullible that, 
temporarily, they believe that 3412 B.Th.U., supplied electric- 
ally for 1d, to 2d., are as cheap for heating work as 100,000 
B.fh.U. supplied at from 7d. to 10d. by gas. When they 
find out their error, and obtain relief, they rejoice, and are not 
likely to be caught again. During the coal strike, those elec- 
tricity undertakings with little industrial load, were unable to 
render much service to domestic life, requirements for light 
were at their minimum, supplies for room warming were 
at the lowest level’ of demand, and the electric cooking load 
was not, and is not, sufficient to do much towards swelling 
the day output. It was the gas industry which did the giant’s 
share in providing the means for cooking and heating in the 
country during the stoppage; and we have not heard of any 
electrical man who is prepared to use a discourteous expres- 
sion regarding that statement. We have also missed any expres- 
sion of congratulation from the electricity industry. However, 
the experience of householders during the coal stoppage is 
an advantage to gas of which the electrical competitor cannot 
rob it. 


The Outlook. 


‘** The Electrician ’’ has had an editorial 
Campaign * Results.’’ article on the ‘‘ Wiring of British 
Homes Results.’’ We started reading 
it in the hope of obtaining something positive on the subject, 
but finished with a little heap of supposition before us. The 
official termination of the campaign was on March 31, and 
now the electricity industry is agog regarding the successful 
person in the competition ballot tor the prize electric house. 
We read that “a campaign is begun with a definite object 
in view;’’ and the object in this case was the ambitious 
one of wiring 5,600,000 houses in Britain. Lest one should 
laugh at the ambition, the writer in our contemporary hastens 
to point out that no one, of course, expected that that number 
of houses would be wired in the space of six months. He 
thinks, however, that 10 p.ct. is not too high an estimate 
of what has been done in this direction. The 10 p.ct. would 
mean 560,000 homes. ‘That estimate is the product of a 
grand imagination. Moreover, it is not the number of houses 
that were wired during the period which is an indication of 
the success or otherwise of the campaign (which, by the way, 
has not been supported uniformly throughout the country), 
but the excess above what would have been the number wired 
under normal conditions. Most undertakings were working 
actively for new consumers long before the campaign started, 
and that work has a right to claim a not inconsiderable part 
of the new business obtained last year, plus the impetus 
given by the coal stoppage. Our contemporary rightly in- 
dicates that a definite knowledge of what has happened is 
needed before the whole of this big effort can be viewed in 
proper perspective. Definite knowledge will never be avail- 
able, for there are so many disturbing factors which come in 
to prevent its acquisition in this connection. Thus we do 
not get much help from the article in obtaining an answer 
to its author’s question: ‘*‘ How far have we progressed in 
the direction of our objective? ’’ He asks another question : 
** How are we to consolidate the position we have gained? ”’ 
We look in vain for any reply to it. However, from this 
and other sources, we gather that the campaign has resulted 
in the formation of 122 electrical circles in different parts 
of the country, the establishment of 105 demonstration electric 
houses, and the circulation of nearly 4 million pieces of litera- 
ture, including the distribution of 1,500,000 copies of the com- 
petition booklets, 


A report is before us which has | cen 
prepared by the Electrical Enginec~ of 
Worthing on the hire of domestic cvok- 
ing and water heating apparatus. It is a document wiich 
places the position in an admirably concentrated form, «nd, 
without comment, we give our readers a digest of it. Lhe 
writer of the report has been making inquires among «lec- 
trical engineers in other towns; ana he hinds that a simple 
hiring system for electric cookers and water-heaters has !cen 
found to be popular among consumers, and, in his opin 

leads most readily to active development. Hire-purchase coes 
not appeal to the consumer so mucn as a plain hiring sysicm. 
lt is learned that in Chichester there are 160 cooking ranges 
and 120 water-heaters on hire; and in Eastbourne, 162 cooking 
ranges and many water-heaters. it is suggested that it is 
unwise to include too many types and sizes of apparatus in 
a hiring scheme. It is desirable to commence with not more 
than two models, and to extend the scope of the scheme at 
a later date. ‘The practice is to include in the hiring charge 
the provision of 30 ft. of wiring, and a three-pint kettle for 
quick boiling requirements. In the event of a system of hiring 
being adopted by the Worthing Corporation, it is proposed 
that two types ot cooking range should be offered : (1) Suitable 
for four to six persons; (2) for eight to ten persons. The 
estimated cost, including a kettle and jo ft. of wiring, is 
(1) 415 11s. 6d.; (2) 417 10s. gd. Making due allowance 
for the cost of maintenance, the quarterly hiring rentals can 
be fixed at (1) gs. 3d.; (2) 10s. 3d., with the charge for energy 
at the rate of 13d. per unit and 1jd. per unit to consumers 
within and without the borough respectively. Concerning 
water heaters, it is proposed to adopt two sizes—namely, 43 
gallons and 10 gallons—both with low electrical loading. ‘The 


Hiring Apparatus. 


estimated cost of the smaller size, inclusive of wiring, is 





Hilo 5s. 5d., and of the larger £11 gs. If suitable allowance 
be made to cover maintenance, such water-heaters, it is stated, 
can be hired at 6s. 6d. and 7s. per quarter respectively. The 
Worthing Council have adopted the scheme; and as a start 
thirty ranges and ten water-heaters are to be purchased at 
a total estimated cost of £460. 


On various occasions attention has been 
called in the ‘‘ Memoranda ”’ to the 
fact that section 48 of the Electricity 
(Supply) Act of 1926 confers power upon electricity authorities 
to sell electric lines, fittings, apparatus, and appliances for 
lighting, heating, and motive power, and for ail other pur- 
poses tor which electricity can or may be used, and may instal, 
connect, repair, maintain, and remove the same, subject to 
the conditions prescribed in the section. The ‘ Electrical 
Times,”’ discussing this clause (wrongly referring to it, by 
the way, as clause 43), alludes to its immense importance. 
It urges in connection with it that the three essential steps 
for local authorities to take are to: (1) Frame an assisted 
wiring scheme; (2) fix tariffs on as simple a basis as possible; 
(3) open a showroom. It points out that a number of electricity 
committees are already taking steps in this direction. It also 
anticipates that the new powers will bring municipal supply 
undertakers into closer touch with manufacturers ot electrical 
apparatus and fittings; but there,is fear that the situation 
offers endless opportunities for friction, unless it is dealt with 
tactfully, and in a broadminded spirit. For example, some 
electrical contractors feel they have a grievance in being faced 
with municipal trading bodies as rivals. Our contemporary, 
however, finds comfort in the knowledge that steps are being 
taken to prevent difficulties arising; and the Incorporated 
Municipal Electrical Association are conferring with manu- 
facturers and the various associations with a view to formu- 
lating suitable arrangements for exercising the powers. ‘These 
proposals, it states, will be submitted to the Statutory Com- 
mittee when established by the Electricity Commissioners. The 
Association feel that it will be better for local authorities to 
take no definite step until these arrangements are made. The 
“* Electrical Times,’’ however, urges that respect for this ad- 
vice should be subject to agreement being reached within a 
reasonable time. 


Fittings Powers. 


At times we have criticized statements 
in our electrical contemporaries regard- 
ing the issue of ‘‘ poisonous fumes ” 
from the burning of gas, and have asked them to explain what 
are those poisons and their quantity in given circumstances. 
But they, with noteworthy discretion, absolutely avoid entering 
into any explanation whatsoever. We suggest to them they 
should name an important Company, and say definitely that 
the combustion of a defined quantity of its gas gives off such 
and such poisons, in such and such quantities. Then an oppor- 
tunity would be given them to prove their allegations. We 
hope they will not be so cowardly as to decline to act upon 
this suggestion, remembering at the same time that the com- 
bustion of gas has been proceeding for long over a century. 
One of the papers which has allowed, more than once, the 
statement as to ‘‘ poisonous fumes ”’ to be published is the 


Poisonous Fumes. 
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“Electrical Review;’’ and we see it again in’ its ‘‘ Corre- 
spondence ’’ columns. In its issue for March 25, there appears 
a letter headed ‘‘ A Handicap to Electrical Progress,’’ in which 
reference is made to the fact that gas consumers in Leicester 
have to pay a lower deposit than electricity consumers. The 
difference in the deposit does not appear to worry the corre- 
spondent in the least, because he says ‘‘ a consumer having 
been accustomed only to gas supply realizes the cleanliness 
and convenience of electricity for lighting, heating, and cook- 
ing purposes, and, as a consequence, the consumption naturally 
increases.’” But he goes on to say: ‘‘ This, of course, leaves 
out the question of the reduction in the doctor’s bill due to 
the reduced poisonous content of the atmosphere.’’ He thinks 
it possible ‘* in the near future there will be a reduction of 
life insurance premiums due to the longer possible duration 
of-lile, apart from any tragic suddenness, of which we see so 
many instances in the newspapers day by day.’’ Probably 
in the ** tragic suddenness ”’ he includes those terribly sudden 
disasters to life for which electricity is responsible; and, as 
to the longer duration of life, the statistics proving this happen 
to refer to a period during which the domestic use of gas 
has been increasing by leaps and bounds. Turning to the 
“ Electrician,’ it has been calling attention to a statement 
which has been in circulation (not through our pages) as to 
ozone being given off when baking bread in electrically heated 
ovens—the allegation, we suppose, meaning that in some way 
it affects the flavour of the bread. As this is a matter for 
which we are not responsible, we will not discuss it, but 
merely-call attention to the fact that the ‘‘ Electrician ’” says: 
“Ozone cannot be created by a glowing element, and’ even 
if it could ozonized food would be healthier than that which 
had absorbed poisonous fumes resulting from the incomplete 
combustion of gas.’’ We should like to know why there should 
be ‘incomplete combustion of gas.’’ Also it would be in- 
teresting to learn whether our contemporary is of opinion that 
‘incomplete combustion of gas’’ is a normal condition attach- 
ing to its use. These eccentricities on the part of our con- 
temporaries get at times a bit boring; sometimes they are 
highly amusing. Always they disclose a lack of knowledge. 
In reading the address of Mr. Robert P. 
Sloan, C.B.E., to the proprietors of 
the Newcastle Electric Supply Com- 
pany, Ltd., some interesting statements 
are noticed regarding coal experiences during the stoppage. 
With sufficient coal in stock at the commencement of the 
strike to enable the Company to maintain normal supplies for 
about three months, they were compelled to purchase an addi- 
tional 2,688,000 tons—the consumption throughout the stop- 
page averaging 1428 tons, and sometimes exceeding 2000 tons, 
daily. In lieu of buying foreign coal at exorbitant prices, 
the Company adopted the policy of using local supplies of 
heap coal, some of’ which had been lying on the ground for 
fifty years. Through this, less than 50,000 tons were pur- 
chased from abroad. The large quantities of coal of inferior 
quality the Company used, it might be thought, were rela- 
tively cheap, compared with the cost of foreign coal. It was 
not actually so, as they had not only to pay a great deal more 
for it than for normal supplies, but it was necessary to burn 
amuch greater quantity than if the coal had been of ordinary 
quality. This is a point which some electrical engineers over- 
look, when they talk of being able to purchase more or less 
waste coal for generating steam. If more had to be used to 
provide a specified amount of steam, then the cost of the 
extra quantity of coal has to be taken into account; and so 
have the charges for transport of the greater weight of coal. 
Further, the boiler power which may be sufficient with normal 
quality coal may not be so with inferior coal;.and this may 
mean not only extra capital but labour charges—the latter, 
not only for handling the increased quantity, but for clean- 
ing the furnaces and dealing with the additional refuse. In- 
ferior coal at a low price is not the economical fuel that at 
first blush it may appear to be. There is one way that it 
may be employed with an advantage above its use per se, 
and that is by burning it with coke on the ‘‘ Sandwich ”’ sys- 
tem. Some electrical engineers, however, last year had enough 
of the use of inferior coal to last them a lifetime; and they 
have been glad to get back to better qualities, and to relief 
from their troubles. 


Use of 
Inferior Coal. 
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Potential Gas Business in Industry. 


A recent survey carried out by the American Gas Association 
has shown that hotels, clubs, and restaurants, and public insti- 
tutions use gas for 77 p.ct. of their heat operations. The rest 
of this kind of business, it is suggested, can easily be supplied 
by gas. Machinery manufacturers use gas for 13 p.ct. of their 
requirements. This condition is rapidly changing to favour 
Sas, due to the increase in fuel oil prices, the demand for a 
higher quality product, and the development of proper gas- 
fired ‘urnaces for particular heating problems. Newspapers, 
Printers, and publishers use gas for 76 p.ct. of their heat needs. 
Textile and clothing manufacturers employ gas for 28 p.ct. of 
their heat requirements. 
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A GOOD COKE ADVERTISEMENT. 





Every pound of fuel 
this British built vehicie 
uses means 


work wages and comfort . |. 
for British ren. women and children, 


The accompanying photograph is of. a ‘‘ Super-Sentinel ” 
smokeless steam waggon which the makers—the “ Sentinel ”’ 
Waggon Works, Ltd., of Shrewsbury—are sending round 
London and other large towns. It is an excellent advertisement 
for coke. 


— 
—_— 


FORTHCOMING ENGAGEMENTS. 


[Secretaries of Gas and Kindred Organizations are asked to 
assist in making this diary of events as complete and useful 
as possible by sending the earliest intimation of all meetings. ] 





April 22—LoNDON AND SOUTHERN -DistricT JUNIOR Gas AS- 
SOCIATION.—Meeting at the Westminster Technical Insti- 
tute at 7.30. Paper by Mr. E. C. Holt entitled ‘‘ Recent 
Improvements in Dry Meters.” 

April 23.—YorkSHIRE JUNIOR Gas AssociaTION.—Meeting at 
Huddersfield. Paper by Mr. B. Thorpe. Visit to the 
Huddersfield Gas-Works. 

April 23.—ScottisH Junior Gas AssociaATION (WESTERN Dis- 
TRICT).—Visit to the Dundee Gas-Works. 

April 23.—ScottisH JuNIoR Gas AssSOcIATION (EASTERN Dis- 
TRICT).—Visit to the Kirkcaldy Gas-Works. 

April 27,—SouTHERN ASSOCIATION OF Gas ENGINEERS AND 
Manacers (Eastern District).—Meeting at Ramsgate. 
April 30.—WaLES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE JUNIOR Gas ASSOCIA- 

TIoN.—Annual meeting at Newport. 

May 4.—MANCHESTER AND District JUNIOR GAs ASSOCIATION. 
—Visit to Donnington Works of C. & W. Walker, Ltd. 

May 5.—EasTeERN Counties Gas MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION.— 
Spring meeting at Ipswich. 

May 5.—NortH oF ENGLAND Gas MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION.— 
Annual meeting at Newcastle. 

May 6.—LoNDON AND SOUTHERN District JuNIOR Gas As- 
SOCIATION.—Annual business meeting at the Westminster 
Technical Institute at 7.30. 

May 7.—MiIpLaND Junior Gas AsSOCIATION.—Visit to 
Foleshill Works of the Coventry Gas Department, 

May 10.—FEpERATION oF Gas EmMpLoyers.—Meeting. 

May 10.—NationaL Gas CounciL.—Meeting. 

May 12.—MIDLAND JUNIOR Gas AssociIATION.—Annual meeting. 

May 19.—WaLES AND MONMOUTHSHIRE DISTRICT INSTITUTION OF 
Gas ENGINEERS AND Manacers.—Meeting at Abergavenny. 

May 20.—BritisH CommerciAL Gas AssociaTION.—Manchester 
District Conference at Buxton. 

May 20.—SouTHERN ASSOCIATION OF GaS_ ENGINEERS AND 
ManaGERS.—Visit to the Nine Elms Works of the Gas 
Light and Coke Company. 

May 21.—YorKSHIRE JUNIOR Gas AssocIATION.—Visit to the 
Keighley Gas-Works. 

May 21.—ScottisH Junior Gas AssociaTION (EasTERN Dis- 
TRIcT).—Annual meeting in Edinburgh. Presidential ad- 
dress of Mr. M. Darling, of Cowdenbeath. 

May 26.—MIDLAND ASSOCIATION OF GAS ENGINEERS AND MANa- 
GERS.—Spring meeting at Dudley. 

May 26.—Society or British Gas INDUSTRIES.—Annual general 
meeting and dinner, at the Hotel Cecil. 

June 11.—LoNDON AND SOUTHERN District Junior Gas As- 
SOCIATION.—Visit to the Margate Works of the Isle of 
Thanet Gas Light and Coke Company. 

July 12.—Nationat Gas Councit.~—Annual meeting. 

Sept. 23.—SouTHERN ASSOCIATION OF GAS ENGINEERS AND 
MaNaGERS.—Visit to the Torquay Works of the Torquay 
and Paignton Gas Company. 


the 


INSTITUTION OF GAS ENGINEERS. 


May 9.—Emergency and Finance Committees. 
May 10.—Advisory Committee on Education. 
June 13.—Council meeting. 


_ June 14-17.—Annual General Meeting in London. 
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NOTES ON NEW BOOKS. 
GAS METERS.* 
Reviewed by Norton H. Humpnirys. 

The first edition of this useful handbook was reviewed in the 
issue of the *‘ JournaL ”’ for Dec. 31, 1924, p. 898, and the 
fact that a second has been so speedily called for is an indica- 
tion both of the general appreciation accorded to the work 
and of some advance in regard to a very important branch of 
the gas industry, in connection with which some few names 
that have been household words for many years might well be 


expected to take a more prominent place. As the second edi- 
tion appears to be simply a reproduction of the first, with 
enlargements comprising an appendix covering 34 pages and 
16 illustrations, ‘the reader may be referred to the previous 
review for comment on the scope and arrangement of the work. 
Present attention will be confined to the additional matter, 
which to some extent follows the lines suggested by a remark 
in the original introduction, directing attention to the need 
for greater working capacity within smaller dimensions—to 
which might be added: Not only without increase, but with a 
minimum of working pressure. 

The Davis-Robinson meter is described as ‘‘ by far the most 
important attempt of recent times to get away from the old 
original design and construction of the dry gas meter.’’ The 
old roundabout method of transmission (frem the alternating 
horizontal travel of the discs to the circular motion of the index 
pointers) by means of links and cranks is superseded by two 
simple levers, and the Q section slide is replaced by a cup and 
ball pattern. A more direct action and absence of stuffing 
boxes, now reduced to only one, and that at the point where 
the spindle passes through the gear case, secure lower work- 
ing pressure and greater capacity per unit of pressure, and a 
greater capacity per revolution, by reason of a greater disc 
travel. The author traces a relationship between the working 
pressure, as indicated by the difference between inlet and outlet, 
and the efficient working life. Meters that work stiffly, on 
account either of original defect or of the weaknesses common 
to old age, will obviously put more strain on the leathers and 
all. other parts—a condition of affairs much accelerated if 
meters are worked, as many are, considerably in excess of the 
nominal capacity. Sometimes the correct facts may not be 
known, as a meter equal to the combined demand of the entire 
requirements of the installation when every burner is in use is 
the exception rather than the rule. Frequently appliances are 
added from time to time, of which the gas company have no 
knowledge before the fact comes to their notice in the shape of 
a complaint that the ‘‘ gas is bad.’”’ 

These are strong reasons for stricter attention to the work- 
ing pressures ; and the pressure test might with advantage be 
more generally applied, especially to old stagers and those who 
have enjoyed a protracted period of idleness, either on the 
premises of a consumer or in the works store. The test should 
be taken, as nearly as possible, at the pressure and maximum 
demand for gas that may be expected in practice. 

The construction of a Davis-Robinson meter enables a size 
slightly larger than a 3-light (capacity per revolution o°5 c.ft.) 
to deliver up to 150 c.ft. of gas per hour under a working 
pressure not exceeding 2-tenths, and with a steady gauge on 
the outlet. This may be nearly doubled under working pres- 
sures up to 6-tenths, but in this case there is a slight oscil- 
lation of 31; in. on the outlet. This is an advance to- 
wards a much-to-be-desired reduction in the number of sizes 
of meters that must be stocked against ordinary domestic and 
commercial requirements. A notable innovation is the intro- 
duction of a 100 c.ft. dial between the customary 1000 and the 
single revolution, for testing purposes. It is intended to 
assist testing the system of fittings for soundness, and to en- 
able a closer comparison between the content of the cash box 
and the quantity of gas supplied through automatic meters. 

The Loram patent meter possesses the peculiar feature that 
it can be made, at a slight additional expense, to work either 
way about, thus avoiding the necessity for any form of back- 
stop. This arrangement might have the advantage of simpli- 
fying connections and avoiding the necessity for crossing the 
inlet and outlet pipes above the meter. An appliance of this 
pattern (size and price something like those of an ordinary 
5-light) is claimed to be capable of delivering 150 c.ft. of gas 
per hour under a working pressure of 5-tenths. Messrs. 
Willey, of Exeter, are also workers in this field, as they have 
introduced a new pattern claimed to give greater delivery, 
especially in the smaller sizes. The nominal No. 1 will give up 
to 80 c.ft., and ‘No. 2 up to 125 c.ft. of gas per hour. Other 
leading makers have brought out minor improvements, espe- 
cially applied to prepayment valves, of which the productions 
of Messrs. Alder & Mackay and of Messrs. Wilson are de- 
scribed in detail. Arrangements for lubrication in situ without 
disconnection (as suggested by the Institution of Gas Engi- 





* “Gas Meters: Their Construction, Use, Fixing, Maintenance, and 
Inspection.'’ A Handbook for Engineers, Managers, Inspectors, and Stu- 
dents. By Albert T. Gilbert. Second Edition, considerably enlarged ; 8vo. 
London: Crosby Lockwood & Son; 1927. Also on sale at the offices of the 
‘Gas JOURNAL." 
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neers’ Life of Meters Committee), the fixing of leathers, and 
other items have received attention; and the tables relating 
to meters and measurement have been revised and extended. 

Messrs. Willey propose the common-sense course of substi- 
tuting for the statement of a fictitious value expressed either 
numerically or in ‘“‘ lights ’’ (a statement which in practice 
is invariably qualified by addition of a rule-of-thumb factor 
based on individual experience), the actual working capacity at 
a minimum pressure. One sometimes comes across unwritten 
traditions in favour of a particular make which do not agree, 
and are equally distributed all round; also that a certain 
quality of gas agrees better with one description than with 
another. Some of the tests quoted are remarkable for diver- 
gency, in respect to both capacity and working pressure, when 
compared with other makes, also between nominal and actual 
capacities. Modern varieties would be called an 80 c.ft. per 
hour, or, shortly, an 80, instead of being designated a 3-light 
or a No. 1; and so on in respect to other sizes. 


A NOVEL SPORTS TROPHY. 





The above is a reproduction of the cricket trophy, referred to 
in our last week’s issue, p. 61, which is competed for annually 
by the various departments of Clayton, Son, & Co., Ltd. Each 
year the captain of the successful department team puts-in, or 
** erects,”’ a lift consisting of a silver plate, which is fastened 
over one of the lifts of the gasholder painted on the panel. 
Great interest was displayed as to which team was to have the 
honour of putting-in the first lift. 
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Anti-Corrosive Treatment of Gasholders. 


Messis. Bowden Bros. & Co., of Manchester, have published 
a pamphlet describing *‘ Immunol,’”? which has appeared on 
the market abroad, regarding which the Technical Press in 
U.S.A., Holland, and Germany report favourably. ‘‘ Jmmu- 
nol’? is a non-drying coating prepared from mineral oils of 
high viscosity with the addition of bitumen. This preparation 
coats the holder automatically as it rises and: falls, and forms 
a protecting coat which is impenetrable to moisture. — It Is 
claimed that the compound is equally effective whether pure oF 
impure water is used. For treating exteriors, it is placed in 4 
layer up to 1 in. deep on the water in the cups and tank. Th 
treatment of the interior of holders is similarly effected by 4 
layer of ‘‘ Immunol,’’ and is said to be relatively cheap. 


Ss 





Correction.—In our account of the inauguration of the elec- 
tricity plant at the Retford Gas-Works (see ‘* JourNnaL ”” for 
March 30, p. 800), Mr. H. N..- Bickerton, of the National Gas 
Engine Company, is reported as saying that Mr. W. Furness. 
Managing Director of the Electric Construction Company, Ltd. 
joined him in returning thanks. Mr. Furness is a Director 
and Manager of the latter Company. The Managing Director 
is Mr. James Gray. 
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JOHANNESBURG NEW GAS-WORKS. 


Glover-West Vertical Retorts Adopted. 


By the courtesy of West’s Gas Improvement Co., Ltd., 
and with the permission of the Tramway and Lighting 
Committee of the Town Council of Johannesburg, we are 
able to publish a general perspective drawing of the new gas- 
works to be erected for the Johannesburg Corporation, the 
contract for which has been placed in the hands of West’s Gas 
{Improvement Company, associated with Messrs. Blane & Co., 
of Johannesburg. ; 

It is satisfactory to note that this contract has been secured 
by this leading firm of gas-works constructors in the face of 
severe German and Continental competition. A study of the 
figures and of the designs supports the contention that British 
gas engineering is still second to none in the world. 

The carbonizing plant, with coal and coke-handling machi- 
nery and waste-heat and other boilers, will be supplied by the 
main contractors, West’s Gas Improvement Company; while 
the gasholders and purification plant will be supplied by Messrs. 
C. & W. Walker, and other machinery and apparatus by 
Messrs. W. C. Holmes & Co., Messrs. G. Waller & Sons, and 
Messrs. J: & J. Braddock. The excavations and foundations 
and building work generally will be undertaken by Messrs. 
Blane & Co. 

The carbonizing plant comprises eighteen of the Glover-West 
go-in. ** New Model ”’ vertical retorts, capable of dealing with 
100 short tons per diem of South African coal, representing an 
approximate daily production of 1 million c.ft. of gas. The 
plant is designed for ready extension to twice and to four times 
this capacity; while the auxiliary gas-works plant has been 
designed for a daily capacity of 2 million c.ft., with provision 
for ready extension to twice that capacity. Mr. W. R. Herring, 
who went out to Johannesburg to investigate and report upon 
the proposals, anticipates a very rapid expansion of the demand 
for gas in the near future. Some details are still to be settled 
by Mr. Herring in consultation with the contractors ; but it has 
been decided that the gasholder shall be of the spiral-guided 
type. 

The following paragraphs extracted from Mr. Herring’s. re- 
port throw a very interesting light upon the position of gas 


1. Carbonizing Plant. 13. Test Condensers. 
2. Coke Storage Hoppers. 
3. Condensers. 

4 


. Exhauster and Liquor Pump- 


House. 


House. 16. Tower Scrubber. 
5. Livesey Washer. 17. Test Purifiers. 
6. Washer Scrubber. 18. Test Liquor Well. 
7. Purifiers. 19. Coal-Receiving Pit. 
8. Station Meter House. 20. Works Stores.* 
g. Gasholders. 21. Coke Bagging Shed.* 
10. Governor and Booster House. 22. Lodge.* 
11, Liquor Concentrating Plant. 23 Garage.* 
12. Liquor Well. . 24. Offices.* 


* Not included in tender. 


14. Test Exhauster and Test M ter 


15. Test Livesey Washer. 





supply in Johannesburg and towns similarly situated. Mr. 
Herring says: 

I have considered broadly the question of gas supply to 
Johannesburg as a commercial proposition; but for me to express 
an opinion upon such a question after so short an acquaintance 
with the locality, may seem presumptuous. There are, however, 
fundamental factors which are of common application all the 
world over; and experience everywhere shows that gas and elec- 
tricity are kindred, and do thrive side by side in all places 
where civilized life exists. Where lighting is concerned in places 
such as Johannesburg, electricity has no competitor, if for no 
other reason than that you must have light during the evenings 
in the warm weather, when further heat resulting from burning 
gas would be intolerable. 

On the other hand, the temperature charts published in the 
**Mayor’s Minute ’’ annually show that artificial heating must 
be resorted to for a considerable period of the year, if only for 
short periods of the day at a time such as mornings and evenings. 
For this purpose gas has no rival, as it can be employed in- 
stantly, and as quickly checked, as contrasted with an open 
fire or central heating system. It can, moreover, be easily 
applied to the domestic hot water supply by means of highly 
economic gas-fired hoilers, in place of the ones now used for 
coal, &c. 

Its application to cooking and similar purposes in the home 
is now universal in all climates, and must be much more ad- 
vantageous in a climate such as Johannesburg enjoys, as even 
here madam must give some attention to such duties, and, 
although servants may be willing and plentiful, she must endure 
the discomfort of an overheated kitchen where the coal range 
still reigns. Where servants are for any reason absent, gas is 
a domestic necessity. Gas will also encourage the employment 
of white labour in the home, and thus help to eliminate the male 
native from domestic service. 


There are several interesting problems to be considered in 
the carrying out of this contract. Johannesburg is situated 
5700 ft. above the sea level. The barometer stands normally at 
24°75 in., and the range of atmospheric temperature is from 
95° to 25° Fahr. Allowances for these unusual conditions must 
be made in the proportions and arrangements of the several 
parts of the works plant. 
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“Oak Hill’ Endowment Fund. 


With reference to the paragraph on this subject which ap- 
peared in the ‘‘ JourNaL ”’ last week (p. 22), the Editor is 


pleased to learn from the Secretary of the Ipswich Gas Light 
Company (Mr. G. A, Mallett) that his Board have generously 
voted £50 to the Fund. 








The Swiss Gas Association.—The Monats-Bulletin of the 
Association announces that the fifty-fourth Annual General 
Meeting will be held this year at Basle from Sept. 10 to 12. 

Southern Association of Gas Engineers and Managers (Eastern 
District).—-Meetings of the Association have been arranged a 
follows: April 27, May 26, June 28, July 20, Oct. 27, Nov. 22, 
and Dec. 14. ‘ 
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LONDON AND SOUTHERN DISTRICT JUNIOR GAS ASSOCIATION. 
Visit to the ‘‘Ironclad’’ Mantle Factory. 


On Wednesday, April 6, the Association visited the ‘ Iron- 
clad ’’ mantle factory of Messrs. Lighting Trades, Ltd., at 
Earlsfield. This factory, which is the largest in the country 
—it covers an area of nearly 33 acres—can aptly be described 
as a model one. An idea of its size will be gained when the 
facts are recorded that the annual output is nearly twenty 
million mantles of all sorts and sizes, and that their manu- 
facture gives employment to nearly 700 persons. . The working 
conditions of this small army of mantle makers are excellent, 
and doubtless account in no small measure for their amazing 
dexterity, which evoked admiration. 


A COMPLICATED PROCESs. ‘ 


Mantle-making is by no means a simple craft. In all, about 
fourteen highly complicated processes are involved in the manu- 
facture; and it is essential that the handling received between 
each should be reduced to a minimum, to prevent waste through 
breakages. The “ Ironclad ’’ factory has been admirably 
planned to effect this. 

In the basement, which the visitors inspected first, the pri- 
mary operation—that of knitting ramie yarn into rolls of 
stockinette—takes place. The knitted yarn is passed direct 
through the stages of washing, drying, cutting, impregnating, 
and modelling, all on the same floor level. Particular care 
is taken in the washing, as cleanliness of fabric is of vital 
importance to the finished article. On leaving the knitting 
rooms, the fabric generally contains 1 to 2 p.ct. of impurities, 
but by undergoing a series of boilings and washings in acid 
and soda, this is reduced to one part in ten thousand. Nine 
different washings are given the fabric; the final rinsing being 
done in distilled water. 


THE Burninc Rooms. 


When the impregnated mantle lengths have been dried, 
they are transferred by a lift to the first floor, where asbestos 
string loops are fixed to upright mantles, and inverted mantles 
are fitted with rings, and sewn ready for burning-off and 
shaping. In this state the mantles are carried in boxes on 
a gravity conveyor to the burning rooms, where the ramie 
yarn is burnt out, and the resultant thorium oxide is shaped 
and hardened by high-pressure gas. The actual burning-out 
of the ramie yarn takes place under a large metal hood fitted 
with a vent, through which the fumes are carried out of the 
factory. Two large rooms are used for the work of burning- 
off; upright and inverted mantles requiring entirely different 
treatment, and being kept separate throughout. 


COLLODIONIZING,. 


Adjoining the burning-off rooms is the collodion room, in 
which the mantles are collodionized, to enable them to be trans- 
ferred to the user without damage. A second gravity con- 
veyor is installed in this room, and carries the collodionized 
inverted mantles to a sorting and packing room, where they 
are thoroughly examined before being packed. Upright mantles 
are carried by hand to this room, as it is impossible to convey 
them intact by mechanica] means 


TESTING DEPARTMENT. 


Great interest was shown in the laboratory, which is situated 
in the basement. Here daily tests are made of the fabric, 
of the thorium and other chemicals into which this is dipped, 
and of hundreds of specimen mantles picked at random from 
the daily output. Tests for candle-power are carried out on 
a photometer, and for strength on a shocking machine, which 
registers severe vibrations to every mantle affixed to it. 

Following the inspection, the visitors were entertained at 
tea by the Company. 


ASSISTING THE Gas INRQUSTRY. 


Mr. A. T. Mertcaire, the General Manager, extended a cordial 
welcome to the Association, who five years ago, he said, paid a visit 
to the ‘* Ironclad ’’ Factory. Since then few really fundamental altera- 
tions had taken place in the manufacture, though improvements had 
been introduced from time to time which had enabled them to turn 
out mantles of greater efficiency and durability. An addition of par- 
ticular interest was the gravity conveyor system. | What the visitors 
had seen during their inspection of the factory would doubtless indicate 
that Lighting Trades, Ltd., were doing their best to produce goods 
which redounded to the credit of the gas industry. 


Such visits as ! 


that of the Association benefited both the Association and the imanu- 


facturers. 
DEVELOPMENT OF GAs LIGHTING. 


Mr. J. P. H, Soper, the Sales Manager, said that it seemed io him 
that in-the lighting branch of the gas industry, which was its oldest 
branch, they were adventurers in a common enterprise. They were 
all out to maintain and increase the efficiency of gas lighting. he; 
were faced with competition of the keengst kind from electricity-—com- 
petition which was being helped by the Government, which niade it 
the more difficult to meet. All they could do was to give the public 
the best possible service trom gas. 

Modern gas lighting was the joint product of the gas itseil, the 
burner, and the mantle—three different industries. If any section 
fell short of its best, the common cause must suffer. It was not for 
him to speak of the gas undertakings’ contribution, except to say that 
it was common knowledge that the science of gas production had 
made great strides during the last twenty years. Associations such 
as the London and Southern District Juniors were evidence of the 
interest taken by all branches in the industry to promote efficiency 
by pooling knowledge and experience, and by work of an educational 
nature. d 

With regard to burners, there had been a continuous development 
during the same period. The original mantle burner was of the up- 
right type. Rather more than twenty years ago, the inverted burner 
was introduced; and as it developed it showed great advantages over 
the upright. Originally in the Universal size, variations came along 
in the smaller sizes. The possibilities of the inverted mantle in its 


‘ turn stimulated the development of high-pressure gas lighting. The 


original inverted burner, had its defects, particularly the tendency to 
back-fire, which was in time countered by the use of gauzes and 
various types of nozzles. Just before the war the idea of a super- 
heater, or preheating chamber, was conceived, to obtain greater effici- 
ency from the gas. The war naturally arrested progress in this direc- 
tion; but the work was again taken up and developed as soon as 
opportunity offered. As a result, they had the present system of 
cluster lighting. Progress in burner construction and efficiency was 
further evidenced.by the introduction of the clay disc or diffuser in the 
place of the gauze; and it was in this direction, and in the cheapen- 
ing and improvement of the cluster superheater, that they were work- 
ing at the present day. 

They claimed—and claimed with confidence—that they had all 
the time been improving the manufacture of the mantles. It was a 
fact that the sales of gas mantles in the country had fallen of late. 
This was due partly to the change in the types and sizes of the mantles 
used, and partly to the better quality of the present-day product. The 
inverted mantle had always lasted longer than the upright, and the 
smaller inverted lasted longer than the Universal. 


BETTER QUALITY AND REDUCED CONSUMPTION. 


Mr. Soper said he had taken out some interesting figures. It was 


| Sestimated that before the war the sales of gas mantles were between 


70 and 80 millions. In 1914 the total number of gas consumers was 
74 millions, which gave an approximate: use of ten mantles per gas 
consumer. Last year the sale of gas mantles was between 50 and 
60 millions, and the total number of gas consumers had risen t 
nearly 9 millions, which gave an approximate use of six mantles per 
consumer. It was probable that the ratio of consumers who used 
gas for lighting to those who employed it for other purposes only was 
higher in 1914 than last year; but making all allowances on this 
account, it might be fairly claimed that the quality of the mantles 
largely contributed to the reduced consumption, 

They claimed that their factory was efficient and up-to-date. In 
this connection, it was interesting to recall that at the last inquiry 
of the Board of Trade Committee, in June, 1925, they were able to 
produce, figures of production and manufacture at Earlsfield which 
were better than those put in by the principal German witness as 
evidence of the efficiency of his factory. He hoped that the visit had 
been of interest, and that there would be satisfaction that Lighting 
Trades were doing their best in the cause of gas lighting. [‘* Hear, 
hear.’’] 

THE ASSOCIATION’S APPRECIATION. 


Mr. ARTHUR BROADBENT, the President of the Association, said that 
they were indebted to Mr. Soper for his remarks on the develop- 
ment of gas lighting. His statement concerning the Board of Trade 
inquiry was noteworthy. In the factory, efficiency was evident 
in every direction, and they had seen how smoothly and orderly the 
work was progressing. Mr. Metcalfe had referred to the gravity 
conveyor system, which had greatly reduced labour. The Associa- 
tion were greatly indebted to Messrs, Lighting Trades. 

Mr. C. J. Winstons, of the Gas Light and Coke Company, pro- 
posed a vote of thanks to the firm for their hospitality ; and this was 
seconded by Mr. D. J. Winstow, of Lea Bridge, who said how ex- 
cellently the factory was arranged from the point of view of the 
health of the workers. 

The reply of Mr. W. Heap, the Works Manager, concluded the 
proceedings. 
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Southern Association of Gas Engineers and Managers.—Pro- 
visional arrangements have been made for the members of the 
Association to visit the Nine Elms Works of the Gas Light 
and Coke Company on May 20. A visit to the Torqitay Works 
of the Torquay and Paignton Gas Company has been fixed for 
Friday, Sept, 23. : 
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The ‘‘ N.S.C.”” Governor.—Messrs. William Sugg, Ltd., of 
Westminster, have brought out a neat governor for g 


’ 


cookers, geysers, &c., which they have named the “ N.5. 


This fitting ensures uniform heat and uniform gas con-ump- 
tion at all times, regardless of ‘any variations in gas-main 
pressure. onl 
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NORTH BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF GAS MANAGERS. 


SPRING MEETING AT DUMBARTON. 
{An Editorial Article deals with the Presidential Address of Mr. James Bell.] 


The Spring Meeting of the Association was held on Friday 
jast at Dumbarton. Mr. James Betr, the Gas Engineer of 
Dumbarton, is President; and.appreciating the honour that had 
been paid to him by his professional colleagues, the civic fathers 
of the town decided to entertain the members. The response 
was distinctly gratifying ; and in point of numbers the meeting 
will rank as one of the most successful in the history of the 
Association. ‘ 

The majority of the visitors arrived in Dumbarton in the 
early forenoon, and at once proceeded to the new gas-works. 
There they were met by Mr. Bell and the Provost, Magistrates, 
and Councillors of the town. An interesting hour was spent 
exploring the various departments of the undertaking. In his 
Presidential Address Mr. Bell dealt extensively with the out- 
standing features of the lay-out, plant, &c. 

Punctually at one o’clock, luncheon was served in the Burgh 
Hall, Church Street; this being part of the day’s hospitality 
shown by the Town Council. 

Provost Garrick presided at the outset; and the platform 
party included Bailies Rodger, Barr, and Caldwell; Police 
Judge Ward; Messrs. F. Roberts, Town Clerk, and A. Rook, 
Burgh Chamberlain; Mr. James Bell, President; Mr. David 
Fulton, of Helensburgh, Secretary ; Mr. John Wilson, of Mother- 
well and Wishaw, Immediate Past President; and Messrs. 
H. H. Gracie, of Edinburgh, J. W. Napier, of Alloa, and James 
Campbell, of Dunfermline. 

The Provost, on behalf of the members of the Council, ex- 
tended a cordial welcome to the visitors. They regarded the 
fact that the Association had decided to honour the ancient and 
royal burgh of Dumbarton with a visit as a direct compliment 
to the town’s esteemed Gas Manager, Mr. Bell. Dumbarton, 
he might explain, had on two former occasions supplied the 
Association with a President; and if he mentioned the name of 
the late Mr. James M‘Gilchrist in this connection, it would be 
recognized that he was referring to one who occupied a very 
prominent position in the gas prefession. Like kindred indus- 
tries, the gas undertaking had passed through a very trying 
time last year. They had, however, surmounted their diffi- 
culties in a way that was creditable to all concerned. He felt 
that every outsider must have looked with admiration on the 
dignified fight which the gas industry was making against elec- 
tricity. Frankly, he saw no reason whatever why both indus- 
tries should not go forward. 

The Provost thereafter vacated the chair in favour of the 
PRESIDENT, and the business meeting ensued. 


APOLOGIES. 

The SECRETARY intimated apologies for absence from the 
Presidents and Secretaries of various kindred Societies, and 
from Mr. J. W. M‘Lusky, of Glasgow, who, it was explained, 
was in Holland. 

CERTIFICATES, 

The PresiDENT presented certificates to Messrs. Alexander R. 
Anderson, John C. Greig, and Sam M‘Gowan. It was pointed 
out that these certificates had been won under the Institution 
Education Scheme. 


PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
of James Bett, of Dumbarton. 


GeENILEMEN,—I_ take this opportunity of thanking you for 
the honour you conferred on me when, in September of last 
year, you elected me President of our Association. I am aware 
that clection to this chair is the highest honour the Association 
can bestow on any of its members, and I should like to express 
my gratitude and indebtedness for that distinction. It is an 
office which has been held in the past by men who have adorned 
it—by men who, by their genius for loyal and faithful service, 
have added lustre to the position. It was therefore in no light 
vein that I undertook the responsibilities of the chair; and, 
to-day, I earnestly solicit your help and assistance while I am 
privileged to preside over your deliberations in Dumbarton, 

In extending to you a civic welcome to our Royal and Ancient 
Burgh, I find, in your visit here to-day, a specially appropriate 
occasion for alluding to one of our most faithful and respected 
Past-Presidents. Indeed, I would be guilty of a grave derelic- 
tion of duty if I allowed the present occasion to pass without 
making reference to the late James McGilchrist, one of my pre- 
decessors in Dumbarton. Mr. McGilchrist held the high dis- 
tinction of having been elected President of this Association on 
two different occasions—in 1881 and again in 1894. His 
memory, as you are all aware, is perpetuated in the Memorial 
Medal, which is now our presidential badge of office. Among 
his townspeople in Dumbarton, as among those of us who 
Were privileged to know him, his personality was ever an in- 
Spiration. The memory of his presence and his guidance and 
Mls example is still with us; and our thoughts of admiration, 





respect, and affection for one who lived a strenuous life of ser- 
vice to the gas industry are naturally revived by our Associa- 
tion’s visit to-day. 

In the midst of these pleasing thoughts, let us now advert 
to the present business of the Association. 

A president is, 1 suppose, expected ‘to review the industry’s 
outstanding events and experiences, so that we may be enabled 
from a study of the past to understand the present, and draw 
our deductions as to the future. To this auditory, however, 
every occurrence of the past momentous year is already 
familiar, so that a transient allusion to some of the characteris- 
tic events that mark its peculiar history will suffice. It seems 
certain that, when time has given the perspective necessary 
for the proper demarcation of the years, the past twelve- 
month will be labelled as the ‘*‘ Year of the Big Coal Dispute.” 
Kor seven months, the coal strike was the issue threatening 
to mar our prosperity, but we overcame it; and the gloom and 
anxiety which enshrouded us so long make peace especially 
welcome now. How long we may enjoy repose we are not 
prepared to say, as all of us must agree that the now popular 
definition of life is peculiarly appropriate to the gas industry. 
The history of our industry since 1914 has been a succession 
of difficulties menacing our very existence; but ours is an in- 
dustry which has always won through, and always will. It 
would be difficult to conceive any event of weightier importance 
or of more far-reaching consequences than the coal crisis from 
which we have just emerged. Our difficulties during the trying 
months of the strike, and the manner in which we cagried on, 
have at least contributed an experience which will guide us in 
the future, should. we again be compelled to have recourse to 
foreign coals. ‘Ine financial burden consequent on the recent 
importation of coals from other lands is one which is still with 
us, and one which will remain with us after the rest of the 
débris has been cleared away. This is the aspect that appeals 
alike to the gas administrator and to the gas consuming public. 
Outside the cost consideration, however, the consumer las 
little interest. He reduces the coal stoppage to a financial pro- 
position. The increase in the price of gas is his measure of 
the effect of the coal strike—at least in so far as it bears on 
the gas industry. To the outsider, it is all very superficial and 
by the way. To ourselves, however, there is a deeper meaning 
—a fuller significance. We, at any rate, will long remember 
the struggle we had in maintaining, our supplies and in ful- 
filling our obligations to the community. During the strike the 
gas industry was set a severe and a long test. It was forced 
to work up the reserve stocks of home coal, and, when these 
were exhausted, to carry on with imported coals, in which there 
was wide variation in composition and character. Our several 
experiences in working with the new materials have laid em- 
phasis on many issues, and must remain a valuable record for 
technical and scientific purposes. I take leave to state some 
of my own observations in working under the strike conditions, 
believing that my experiences will be similar to those of many 
others. 

Stock Coats. 

At the commencement of the dispute our coal reserve at Dum- 
barton was equal to two-and-a-half months’ normal require- 
ments. Of this reserve, 75 p.ct. had been lying for three years 
gn the coal store and in the open. It contained a mixture of 
all sorts, but principally semi-coking Lanarkshire coal and 
washed nuts, with a small quantity of high-class coking un- 
screened coal. When working up this stock, we were able to 
maintain the gas yield per ton at practically the normal aver- 
age. . The yield of saleable coke, however, diminished consider- 
ably, owing to the large quantities of breeze present, thus 
showing that, in carrying stocks of coal over long periods, the 
coking properties become almost completely dissipated. As a 
result, we at first encountered some difficulty with the pro- 
ducers, as the fuel beds became choked with the small breeze, 
and there was a consequent reduction in the carbonizing tem- 
peratures. This difficulty was overcome by screening all coke 
going into the producers, and thus eliminating small breeze. 
In this way we were enabled to carry on until the middle of 
July, having previously augmented our coal stock with a quan- 
tity of cannel, which had been supplied from a colliery bing. 
My experience in working-up old stock, therefore, showed no 
appreciable change in gas yield, but a very appreciable reduction 
in coke yield. 

ForEIGN Coats. 

In the middle of July we received our first consignment of 
prime Upper Silesian coal. It yielded a fair amount of gas, 
but of low thermal value. For a short time we were compelled 
to use Silesian only, but found it necessary to change from 
continuous to intermittent working of the retorts, as the ex- 
tractors failed to control the rate of travel. In fact, some of the 
discharges had to be passed through the retorts for a second 
time, not having been sufficiently carbonized. The Silesian 
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coal contained no coking properties. Our later consignments 
of American coal were more satisfactory in respect of the gas 
yield, but also gave much trouble, though in the reverse way 
from the European commodity. Our experiences with Ameri- 
can coal were confined to three Kanawha varieties—Thacker, 
Run-of-Mine, and Splint. The last-named was easily the best. 
The first two were extremely difficult to work in vertical re- 
torts, on account of their strong coking propensities. Conse- 
quently, the throughput was retarded; thus seriously reducing 
the production per retort. Even with a 25 p.ct. mixture of 
Silesian, this American variety, on account of its smallness 
and high coking nature, prevented good steaming reaction. 
On occasions, therefore, we found ourselves producing gas of 
a quality much above our declared value. It was impossible 
to reduce the quality by slowing down the travel, as this was 
already too slow by reason of the nature of the coal. Some 
trouble was also experienced with pitched hydraulic and foul 
gas mains, due to the small proportion of light oil in the tar. 
The coke produced was big, hard, and of good quality; but 
when it was used in the producers, clinkering troubles were ex- 
perienced. On one occasion we extracted a solid mass of clinker 
weighing 14 cwt., and had several times to lower the fuel bed 
completely, to remove clinker adhering to the brickwork. The 
Kanawha Splint was more amenable, as we got better results 
from the steaming reaction, and could .maintain a_ steadier 
calorific value. This Splint variety produced a good quality 
and quantity of coke. The better steaming reaction could be 
attributed to the smaller proportion of dross in the coal. We 
carried out a laboratory analysis of each separate consignment 
of foreign coals. The various samples were air-dried for 24 
hours before being tested. As there was but slight variation 
in the samples taken, | append the average results: 


(Unscreened) American Kanawha Coking Gas Coal. 


Average of Nine Samples. P.Ct. 


Moisture . 6*10 
Volatiles. , 6 ee oo Wo’ 3 re 
Fized carbon . .. . «© « » 57°81 
ae«- ¢ + «8 ah Hao S OS 


100°0 
(Screened) American Kanawha Splint. 


Average of Four Samples. P Ct. 
Pa eee ee . 5°4 
Volatiles. . 31°28 
Fixed carbon . 57°O1 
Ash 6°31 


100°0 
(Screened) Prime Upper Silesian Coal. 


Average of Six Samp!es. P.Ct. 
Moisture. . . « » » o. on &s 
Volatiles. . . . » 32°75 
Fixed carbon . 54°77 
Ash... 4°18 


100°O 
THe Strike AND Gas Output IN DuMBaRTON. 

While we were experiencing abnormal conditions in the 
works, we were also experiencing abnormal demands by the 
gas consuming public. It is true that prior to the commence- 
ment of the coal stoppage we had been supplying a steadily 
increasing output, notwithstanding dull trade and lean times 
in the town. During the strike months, however, the scarcity 
of coal for domestic purposes converted the steadily increasing 
requirements into rapidly increasing demands. Gas was now 
summoned to supply the heat energy formerly represented by 
coal consumption. 
sufficient plant in reserve for additional work, the Gas Com- 
missioners did not find it necessary to curtail the supply or to 
restrict the quality or pressure. Beyond making appeals for 
economy in the national interest, we did not apply any local 
measures of restriction either at works or in the withholding 
of additional appliances. 

A statistical statement will show clearly the effects of the 
coal stoppage on our output. 

For the year ended May 15, 1926, the increase in output over 
the previous year was 7,752,000 c.ft., which represented an in- 
crease of 5°78 p.ct. Retaining these figures for comparative pur- 
it is interesting to note the new figures during the 
months of the stoppage. In the following table the increase 
shown is the increase in output over that of the corresponding 
month of the previous year : 


poses, 


Month. 


Increase C.Ft. 
May . 

June . 

july . 
August 
September . 
October . 
November 


gII,000 
1,136,000 
1,147,000 
1,118,000 
2,768,000 
3,233,000 
1,704,000 





Tetehimevesse. ... « « 
Average increase over strike | 
period . 5 


12,017,000 


With adequate supplies of foreign coal, and* 





Bearing in mind that we had in Dumbarton in the previous 
December, at the height of our winter demand, a 25 p.ct. mar- 
gin of stand-by carbonizing plant, it will be readily seen from 
a study of the above figures that we were approaching the time 
when our plant would prove unequal to the emergency require- 
ments. I regard it as one of the providential circumstances 
of the strike that it did not last throughout December, (for, 
assuming there would have been another 25 p.ct. increase in 
demand, our total plant, using American coal, could not have 
met the additional requisition. With American coal the out- 
put per retort had dropped to 35,000 c.ft. daily, while the jor- 
mal output with honge coal averages 50,000 c.ft. per day. 

The figures for August and November call for note. They 
are of psychological rather than of technical interest. The ordi- 
nary meter surveys are taken at the end of July and at the end 
of October, so that it would appear that the housewives have 
read in their gas bills for the previous quarters a mild reproach 
for their extravagance. At any rate, their new month’s re. 
solutions appear to be like New Year resolutions, only made to 
be broken. Probably it is in these little human weaknesses 
that our gas departments find much of their strength. 

Gas REGULATION ACT, 1920. 

Turning from consideration of the abnormal conditions which 
obtained during the coal dispute to review some of the current 
topics of interest to gas engineers, our attention may profitably 
be directed to the Gas Regulation Act, 1920. When that Act 
was passed, over six years ago, it was generally expected that 
the gas industry was about to enter on a new phase. The pro- 
visions promised to mark the transition from a volumetric rate 
of charge to a tnermal or calorific basis. The aim was primarily 
to safeguard the consumer. The Act sought to give him the 
assurance that he would only be required to pay for gas which 
he could profitably utilize in the form of heat energy. The 
equity was not questioned by the majority of gas undertakers; 
and | think it was universally understood that the provisions 
and terms would, at an early date, become binding on all com- 
panies and local authorities. To minimize any inconvenience 
that might accrue from the transition, two years of grace was 
the statutory period allowed respective suppliers to seek an 
Order under section 1. It was stipulated that, failing any such 
voluntary application, the Board of Trade ‘* may ’’ compulsorily 
take out an Order against defaulting authorities. While 
many municipalities and companies have voluntarily adopted 
the thermal basis of charge, there are still many who have not 
applied for an Order, and who evidently consider the adoption 
of a calorific rate a matter of speculation. 

As far as I am aware, the Board of Trade has not exercised 
its powers against these undertakings; so that the position of 
the gas industry with regard to the Regulations is still an 
enigma. It is to be regretted that the provisions are not either 
operative or inoperative on the industry as a whole. Indeed, 
we would be better working under no Act at all than under an 
Act deficient in point of authority and obligation. The failure 
of the Board of Trade to give the necessary imprimatur sug- 
gests that this body is still undecided as to whether the sale of 
gas on the thermal basis is worth enforcing. 

I would suggest that the time is overdue for an official in- 
quiry into the working of the Act. The evidence of those who 
have had several vears’ experience with the Act would be helpful 
to the Board of Trade, as well as to gas administrators who 
have shown hesitation in applying for an Order, through fear 
that the new system would prove inconvenient and expensive. 
Is it not possible that the difficulties anticipated, when chang- 
ing-over from the old method, have been much exaggerated? 
Even granting that it is still necessary to register the supply in 
cubic feet, and that the conversion to therms does involve some 
extra charge, the practical experiences of others might show 
that the new basis of charge is worth while. In that case, the 
obvious action for the Board of Trade would be to carry out 
the intention of the Act, and apply it to the industry as a whole. 
If, however, investigation showed that the advantages of work- 
ing to the Act did not compensate for the disadvantages, it 
would seem only fair to absolve all undertakings from its pro- 
visions. If a calorific rate is to be compulsory, let it be general. 

NaTIONaL Gas CouncIL. 


To-day, the gas industry takes its place among the greatest 
and most successful co-operative efforts in the world. This 
proud position is due in great measure to the ceaseless activities 
of the National Gas Council since that body came into being 
during the war years. It is through the Council that the in- 
dustry speaks with one voice—and consequently with greater 
weight—on matters pertaining to general policy and legislation. 
In the National Council our forces are combined, information 
is pooled among the scattered units, and greater efficiency '5 
secured for consumer, employee, and producer. To enumerate 
in detail the many activities of the Council hardly falls within 
the scope of my address; but attaching great importance to 
the subject of industrial organization, I take leave to direct your 
attention to several matters which at present call for con- 
sideration. 

MEMBERSHIP. 


I learn from our District Secretary that the membership of 
the National Gas Council in Scotland is representative of 242 
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undertakings, but that there are still 123 concerns who have 
not seen their way to co-operate. ‘Lhe position, however, is 
more creditable than would appear from a superficial glance at 
these figures, as non-membership is chiefly confined to under- 
takings not exceeding 10 million c.ft. per annum. On a basis 
of gas production, the Scottish membership is go p.ct.; and I 
would earnestly appeal to the remaining 10 p.ct. to join in the 
movement, and increase its strength. In these days of increas- 
ing competition, the smaller units stand to benefit most from 
affiliation with the Council. ‘The proposals for the re-organiza- 
tion and development of the electrical industry must prove a 
special menace to small undertakings who endeavour to carry 
on relying only on their own resources. The policy of. aloof- 
ness is suicidal to the individual unit and a source of weakness 
to the industry as a whole. 


AMALGAMATION. 

Reference to the ever-increasing intensity of competition 
with our rival industry brings into prominence the question 
of amalgamations. The Government schemes for assisting the 
electricity industry will operate most acutely against undertak- 
ings with small turnover, which have supplied areas where 
either no electricity has been available or the cost has previously 
been prohibitive. It is in these districts that the gas industry 
is most likely to lose ground; and, in order to counteract any 
encroachments from our rival, in the fields either of light or of 
heat, the present policy of our Central Executive Board is to 
encourage and foster amalgamation of independent units. 
Joint working arrangements would ensure a more efficient 
and less expensive supply to the gas consuming public. To- 
wards this end, it has been proposed to set-up a Committee to 
investigate the conditions obtaining in those areas where cen- 
tralized production would benefit producer and consumer. 

Even in districts where, on economic grounds, a splendid case 
can be made for a central supply, the practical adoption of a 
working agreement will, I fear, prove anything but an easy 
proposition. It may be safely assumed that the undertakers 
who are invited to go over will be very reluctant to lose their 
identity. Anticipating this trouble, the policy which at pre- 
sent seems most promising and commendable is one whereby 
an undertaking acquires by purchase its bulk supply from a 
bigger neighbour. The unit going over buys its gas, and re- 
tails it. The manufacturing station, because of its improved 
load factor, is in a position to sell at a cheaper rate than could 
have been given by either of the stations working independently. 
It seems probable that, in Scotland at least, it is on the basis 
of bulk purchase that a solution will be sought for the diffi- 
culties associated with amalgamation. 

Whether particular undertakers like it or not, the question 
of centralized supply is one which the industry must face, if 
it is to continue in the réle it has previously filled in the domes- 
tic and industrial world. Local prejudices may at first mili- 
tate against the proposals for joint working ; but, if the schemes 
of coalescence are approached in a generous spirit, the nume- 
rous economies to be effected will restore confidence and amal- 
gamation in place of suspicion and separation. The Govern- 
ment grouping of the railways, the establishment of electric 
super-stations, and the provisions of the Coal Mining Industry 
Act readily come to mind as analogous schemes in other com- 
mercial spheres, where production and running costs have had 
to be reduced. 

New VALUATION BILL. 

The proposals of the New Valuation Bill are still under con- 
sideration; and we can feel assured that the National Gas 
Council are watching very closely these matters of legislation. 
[he Council can be trusted to acquaint the public generally, 
and members of Parliament particularly, of the financial dis- 
abilities under which the gas industry is working. The valua- 
tion of public utility undertakings in Scotland requires complete 
overhaul and amendment. In order to lighten the burden of 
taxation, steps have been taken to secure far-reaching changes 
in the existing laws. We hope to have more generous treat- 
ment than in the past, and to secure a more equitable basis 
of valuation. By the present methods of assessment on the 
revenue principle, our industry is tremendously handicapped, 
compared with industrial works generally. We congratu- 
late the National Gas Council upon having protected and safe- 
guarded our interests in connection with the Government Elec- 
tricity Bill; and we have every confidence that our grievances 
under the existing rating laws will be ventilated and pressed, 
with a view to obtaining immediate statutory redress. 

COMMERCIAL DEVELOPMENT OF THE INDUSTRY. 
ng the agencies that have contributed to the wonderful 
s and commercial development of the industry, pride of 
iust be given to the British Commercial Gas Associa- 
By the insertion of appropriate advertisements, by the 
‘tion of suitable literature, and by presentation of 

aspects, the ‘‘ B.C.G.A.”’ has aroused the interest of 

es, and has created a background for the demand and 
é How far it has succeeded in winning a wider and 
r field will be evident from the following statistics com- 
the Executive Chairman : 
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In the first ten years of its operations—viz., in the ten years 
ended March 31, 1 the annual increase in the sales of gas to 
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the same class of consumer (ordinary meter) averaged 3130 mil- 
lion c.ft. per annum. In the next three years of its operations 
(which include the first Wembley Exhibition) the comparable in- 
crease averaged 6030 million c.tt. per annum. In other words, 
the rate of increase trebled in the first ten years of co-operative 
publicity, doubled again in the next three years, and became six 
times what it was in the ten years prior to the formation of 
the “*B.C.G.A.” 

As these official figures pertain to the class of consumers 
most affected by advertising appeals, the success of the publicity 
campaign is unquestionable. Increase has succeeded increase, 
until in 1925 the total sale of gas to all consumers is 85 p.ct. 
greater than it was 23 years ago. 

Being a firm believer in team work, I have dealt with the 
commercial development of our industry in a general way, as 
the local is included in the national aspect. The progress of 
the industry as a whole is the accumulated progress of the in- 
dividual gas undertakings in the country, so that, by working 
for gas, and expanding the local field of utility, we fulfil an 
obligation to the whole gas consuming public, as well as to our 
own consumers. What benefits ourselves benefits the industry, 
and what benefits the industry benefits ourselves. It is there- 
fore our separate duty to take part in an organized advocacy 
of service. 

EDUCATION. 

The Central Advisory Committee of the Education Scheme, 
after four years of persistent effort and continual modification, 
have now achieved a praiseworthy measure of success, despite 
many obstacles which have appeared in the way, and which at 
times threatened to be insurmountable. The difficulties, how- 
ever, are gradually being overcome, and there is reason to 
believe that the scheme is now established on sound lines. 

It is gratifying to learn that this year a larger number of 
candidates has been accepted for the Institution examination 
than in any previous year. The total number in Great Britain 
now exceeds 200. ‘This, I think, shows that the scheme is not 
the failure some people would have us believe. According to 
the statement put forward by our Junior Associations, it is 
estimated that 300 candidates should be available each year, 
in order to secure for the industry a steady influx of men skilled 
and well trained in gas technique. Therefore, it is surely a 
matter of congratulation that already, in the fourth year of our 
experience of the scheme, we have 67 p.ct. of the normal re- 
quirements presenting themselves for examination. One of 
the greatest difficulties to the inauguration of the scheme in 
Scotland has been the position of the isolated student who, 
living in remote parts, has found it difficult or even impossible 
to obtain instruction in the ancillary subjects at the central in- 
stitutions. In making provision for this class of student, the 
Scottish Advisory Committee have been in communication with 
the various District Directors of Education, and acknowledge 
many sympathetic and helpful suggestions from that source. By 
the ready and wiiling co-operation of the Education Authorities, 
new facilities have been afforded those students who may be 
outside the areas served by the four central institutions, but 
are in the neighbourhood of secondary schools offering ad- 
vanced evening classes. The Central Authorities are now agree- 
able to allow such juniors to take instruction at these secon- 
dary schools, and to admit them to the final examinations in 
the cognate subjects as external students. 

Provision has still to be made for the student whose geo- 
graphical circumstances debar him from attendance even at 
suitable evening classes. It has been suggested that in his 
case instruction might be afforded at the daytime classes of 
local secondary schools, and that such attendance should qualify 
for external examination. This, of course, would necessitate 
the junior being granted leave of absence from his employment 
during the hours of attendance at the schools. Fortunately, 
the number of juniors to whom this provision would apply is 
comparatively small; and I would add a note of warning, lest 
too liberal an interpretation be placed on eligibility for these 
concessions. Before any student will be admitted as an ex- 
ternal candidate in the ancillary subjects, it must be fully 
proved to the satisfaction of the Central Authorities that the 
geographical disabilities have been a debarring circumstance 
to the fulfilment of the precise requirements relating to these 
subjects. I would therefore advise any junior who may have 
doubt about his eligibility for external presentation to submit 
his case in the first instance for the consideration of the Scot- 
tish Advisory Committee. Where part-time attendance at day 
classes is proved to be the only means a junior has for quali- 
fying for the Diploma, I would especially remind managers and 
gas committees that their co-operation is necessary. It 
expected that they will lend assistance, and provide every facility 
to those employees who are seeking a thorough grounding in 
general and technical education. The time allowed for attend- 
ance at classes is not time lost to the undertaking. The ac- 
quisition of theoretical and scientific knowledge will mean a 
better class of service. Many gas supply undertakings have 
adopted a similar course in the past, and, besides giving leave 
of absence, have granted fees and travelling expenses. Taking 
the long view, the interest of the student identifies itself with 
the interest of his local undertaking and of the industry at 
large. We must realize that the steady progress in scientific 
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research has unfolded the vista of a great future; and it is the 
duty of all boards and committees to assist, and, where neces- 
sary, to sacrifice, in order to train and equip gas engineers 
more thoroughly for the great work that lies ahead. 

Before leaving the subject of education, I would refer to a 
proposition which has been advanced from several quarters, 
especially from our Junior Associations, It has been proposed 
that the Institution of Gas Engineers sever itself completely 
from the Central Education Authorities, and examine its 
students in the cognate subjects, as well as in gas engineering 
and gas supply. ° 

Personally, | am of the opinion that the Central Advisory 
Committee should refuse to countenance any such proposal, 
which would simply have the effect of reducing an education 
scheme into an examination scheme. 

The Diploma is a certificate endorsing the successful comple- 
tion of a thorough and scientific training in the advanced tech- 
nique of the gas industry. Such a course can only be accom- 
plished by co-operation with the Education Authorities. The 
latter have proved their willingness to help in every way to 
make the scheme a success. The major difficulties are being 
eliminated ; and in this respect Scotland has progressed further 
than its southern neighbour. 

The march of progress is already gratifying; and we hold 
out greater hopes for the future. By devotion to his work and 
study, the young student will learn new arts and new lessons 
which science has still to reveal. 

A TEN YEARS’ RETROSPECT OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
DUMBARTON GAS UNDERTAKING. 


Ten years have sped since I came to Dumbarton; and a 
retrospect of the history of the local undertaking will not be 
out of place. The ‘period since 1917 has witnessed many 
changes. In fact, the greatest change that could take place 
in any undertaking has materialized in Dumbarton—viz., a 
complete new works on a new site. 

It was in September, 1919, that a general meeting of the 
Gas Committee was convened to consider the propriety of 
constructing a new gas-works. During the war years it was 
with the greatest difficulty that sufficient supplies were main- 
tained to meet the existing demands for gas. Increased storage 
and plant extensions were urgently required to keep pace with 
the increasing output; and, in view of the restricted nature 
of the original site at Castle Street, the Town Council found 
it necessary to proceed with the erection of the new works. 
The Gas Committee realized that a policy of temporary ex- 
tensions and makeshift measures ultimately would be hope- 
lessly uneconomical, and, looking to the future, preferred to 
face an extensive programme of construction. They courage- 
ously tackled a heavy expenditure on works with confidence 
that the results would justify that expenditure. The working 
statistics of the past four years have, I venture to say, already 
assured them of the wisdom of their decision. 


Tue New SITE. 
The site of the new works on Dumbuck Estate comprises 
an area of 10 acres. This area will amply permit of any further 
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additions to carbonizing plant or gas storage which may be 
necessary. The site has been well chosen for its admirable 
railway facilities in dealing with incoming and outgoing iraf- 
fic over the main Glasgow line of the L.M. & S. Railway. As 
you have visited the works this morning, a further descrip. 
tion of the site, sidings, or buildings would serve no purpose. 
I therefore propose to give some account of the probiems 
and difficulties which I encountered during the most critical 
stage in the enterprise—viz., the transition period. 
TRANSITION STAGE. 

The stage during the closing-down of old and opening of new 
works is at all times beset with difficulties; but in our case 
these problems were multiplied, because much of our jlant 
was in good condition and suitable for further service. In 
view of the fact that the cost of new plant was at its peak, 
and that much of our auxiliary plant was of ample capacity, 
it was decided to dismantle and re-erect such plant at the ney 
works. It would obviously have simplified matters if all th 
old apparatus could economically have been scrapped ; but, 
as things stood, the problem was not simply to build a new 
works, but to evolve a new works from the old. The difii- 
culty lay in the necessity for continuity of service during the 
period of the change-over. The following table will indicat 
the extensive nature of the plant which had to be transferred 
from the old works to resume duty on the new site. The state- 
ment also shows the years of service and capacity of the re- 
spective units : 

1924 Station governor . . 18 in. diameter 

1904 Station meter. . . . . “1 million c.ft. per diem 

1912 Water tubecondensers . . es . ” - 

1912 ‘‘P. & A.’ tar extractor. . 


1912 Duplicate set exhausters. 
1912 Rotary brush scrubber 


50,000 c.ft. per hour each 
1} million c.ft. per diem 
PURIFIERS. 


The existing purifiers had in 1920 reached the limit of thei 
capacity, and were incapable of dealing with an increased out- 
put. 1 was therefore spared the trouble of removing them 
I regard this as one of the fortunate circumstances of the 
‘* flitting,’’ as a continuous supply of purified gas was accord- 
ingly assured during the transference. 


CONDENSERS. 


The condensers, having been passed as fit for further service, 
presented a problem of their own. It was obvious that they 
would require to be transferred to their new sphere of duty 
before gas making was started at Dumbuck. A period of eight 
weeks was the time estimated as necessary for dismantling and 
re-erecting. This circumstance made imperative the provision 
of some temporary means of cooling the gas before we could pro- 
ceed with the removal of the condensers. I improvised a tem- 
porary substitute by erecting a 12-in. spigot-and-faucet steel 
main, following a circuitous route a distance of 150 yards, via 
the outside of the retort house and coal store walls. At one 
end it was coupled to the foul gas main in the retort house, and 
at the other end to the inlet of the exhausters. A complete draw- 
ing was made of the scheme, to enable the pipe makers to 
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supply these pipes in suitable lengths for each straight run. 
By allocating to each length an erection number, the assem- 
bling of the parts was effected without any need of cutting 
for closers. This main was laid with a slight fall over its 
full length, and so drained the condensates to the lowest point. 
A self-acting seal pot was fixed to trap the liquid products 
which were led to the tar and liquor main. 

This improvision proved quite effective as a condenser, and 
was in Operation for over twelve months. Summarily stated, 
the most commendable features of such an arrangement are : 





(1) Practical efficiency as a condenser. 

(2) Easy erection, consequent on the lightness of stee? pipes. 

(3) Future utilization of the pipes for permanent street mains. 

(4) The economic consideration, as the only cost involved is 
that of labour in erection and dismantling. 


STaTION GOVERNOR. 


The removal of the 18-in. station governor with its valves 
and connections introduced the difficulty of devising some ex- 
pedient for controlling the pressure on the town mains. In 
the old works we had two gasholders; and, as the smaller 
single-lift holder gave a pressure equal to that required on the 
district, it was decided to use only this holder for the town 
supply. The outlet pipe was connected direct into the 18-in. 
town main. This was a comparatively easy and inexpensive 
matter, as the two mains were in close proximity. When this 
connection was being made, opportunity was taken to cut 
away the outlet mains from the gasholders, completely isolating 
the governor. This expedient removed any possibility of gas 
escaping from old valves and interfering with the work of dis- 
mantling the governor. It afforded greater safety to work- 
men, and eliminated danger of explosion. On the completion 
of the preliminary operations, by which the work of the 
governor had been relegated to the smaller holder, the plant 
released from duty was transferred to the new site. 


STATION METER. 


The next apparatus-marked for removal was the station 
meter. Its dismantling necessitated the temporary closing-down 
of gas making, to allow for the removal of its connections 
and the completion of the main artery. To reduce to a mini- 
mum the interval of stoppage in gas manufacture, a consider- 
able amount of preparatory work was done before commenc- 
ing the task of isolating the meter. Since many of the joints 
were of the flange variety, the work was to some extent sim- 
plified; but the faucet joints of the bends supporting the up- 
stand pipes and valves of the inlet and outlet connections re- 
quired preliminary attention. The lead in these faucet joints 
was picked out and replaced with putty; while the bolts of the 
flange joints were taken out one at a time, oiled, and replaced. 
In this wavy the work was expedited on the day chosen for 
shutting-down the plant. 

Similar methods of rehearsal were adopted prior to dismant- 
ling the “‘ P. & A.’’ tar extractor. 


EXHAUSTERS, 


As the exhausters were in duplicate, the work of trans- 
ference simply consisted in the severing of the connections 





between the two sets, and the fixing of blank flanges. In 
anticipation of the trouble that might easily accrue from the 
risky dependence on a single exhauster, the precaution was 
taken of inspecting and overhauling the machine left to carry 
on until the shutting-down of the old works. 

I will not weary you with an account of the 
culties which must inevitably be encountered in such work. 
You will readily appreciate that the removal of the various 
apparatus involved a great deal of risk in maintaining an un- 
interrupted supply. Fortune, however, was kind to the enter- 
prise; and the work progressed from first to last without mis- 
hap, and without any trouble from plant failure. The erections 
on the new site proceeded apace until July, 1923, on which date 
we had our new works sufficiently completed to start gas 
making. The work of removing the last of the serviceable 
plant from the old site was expeditiously carried through. 
The Dumbarton undertaking has entered on a new era in its 
history, and looks back only to make comparative statements 
of results. 


minor diffi- 


New CaARBONIZING PLANT. 


The bench consists of two settings of sixteen vertical retorts 
for continuous carbonization. As the Glover-West system is 
so well known in all parts of the world, it will be unnecessary 
to enumerate tthe principal features of the coal conveyors, 
coal breaker, wagon tippers, &c. The plant has been in re- 
gular commission since July, 1923, and has worked with per- 
fect smoothness and regularity. Having had fully three years’ 
experience with the new methods of carbonizing, I am now 
in a position to set the costs and results under the system of 
verticals against those of the older method by hand-charged 
horizontals. In preparing the following comparative analysis, 
I have taken the rate paid for coal in 1923 with the average 
price received for residuals during that year, and have applied 
these prices to the coal and residuals handled in 1926. It is 
only, of course, on the assumption of a stabilized market for 
coal and bye-products that any comparative statement can be 
made on costs of working. 

Statement ‘‘ A ’’ [overleaf] gives the figures for the year to 
May 15, 1923, and includes the last full year’s operation with 
the horizontals at the old gas-works. In statement ‘“‘ B ”’ the 
figures are shown for the year ended May 15, 1926; and it 
therefore includes a complete year’s working with vertical re- 
torts. 

It will be seen that under the new system of carbonizing 
the gas is being produced at 43d. per 1000 c.ft. cheaper than 
under the old system of horizontals. 

On a thermal basis, the saving is 1d. per therm. Of the 
reduction in cost of manufacture, the net cost of coal after 
the sale of residuals accounts for a saving of 3d. per 1ooo c.ft., 
while the remaining 43d. is effected by reduced costs in labour. 

Further savings, which are not included in the following 
statement, result from the fact that there is in 1926 no expendi- 
ture on retort renewals. These would have comprised a very 
heavy item in 1923, if further service from the old horizontals 
had been necessary. An additional economy, which cannot be 
represented in money, follows from the lesser wear and tear of 
the new plant. The large reduction in the quantity of coal 
used means a lesser quezntity of coke handled. Taking the 
savings, however, on the basis of the 43d. per 1000 c.ft., the 
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Statement (A) Horizontals, 


YEAR ENDED MAY 15, 1923. 





Cost per | Cost per 
tooo C,Ft.| Therm. 


£ s. d. | Pence. | Pence. 
Coal 9412 tons 13 cwt. 3 qrs., at ae 56d. 
rton . dite! 2a , 
Less residuals ‘produced— 
Coke, 5595 tons, at 23s.6°2d. £6578 15 9 
Tar and liquor, 452,300 galls., 


at 13s. 4d. per roo galls. . 


. 11,514 17 1, 22°72 5°05 


3015 5 10 


, £9594 1 7 
Less carriage 223 19 4 


9,370 2 3 18° 





Net cost of coal . - 2,144 14 10! 4° 
Wages : Stoking, coal, residuals, purification 3,046 9 4 6 





Net cost into holder. . ae 5,191 4 2 
Net cost per 1000 c.ft. into holder dy vley 10" 
Net cost per therm into holder 4 








Statement (B) Verticals. 
YEAR ENDED MAy 15, 1926. 





Cost per | Cost per 
1000 C.Ft. Therm. 
‘Penee. Pence. 
Coal 6971 tons 15 cwt. 2 ars» at 24s. 5” 6d. 

perton . . : ‘ 

Less residuals produced— 
Coke, 2693 tons, at 23s. 6°2d. 
Tar and liquor, 529,000 galls., 

at 13s. 4d. per 100 galls. 


14°43 3'37 


£3166 10 Oo 


3526 13 4 
i £6693 3 4 
Lesscarriage .... . 381 5 9 
——— 6311 


Net cost of coal . 


, . . 8835 
Wages : Stoking, coal, residuals, purification 


1025 





5 9 


Net cost into holder. ° 
Net cost per 1000 c.ft. into holder 
Net cost per therm into holder 


3241 


total amount saved on the quantity of gas produced for the 
year ended 1926 reaches the substantial sum of £2806. 


OvurTPUuUT, 


The output of gas in Dumbarton, as in most undertakings, 
continues to show rapid progress. The increasing demand is 
not due to any circumstance peculiar to the local supply area, 
but can be attributed, as elsewhere, to the greater use of 
domestic gas appliances. There certainly has been added 
number of new consumers, consequent on the development 
of the housing schemes, but it has been the increase in the 
heating load per individual consumer that has been primarily 
responsible for the greater demand. 

I have prepared statistics to indicate the output since 1917, 
the year in which I commenced duties in Dumbarton. The 
make in 1917 was 103} million c.ft., and showed a steady pro- 
gress till 1922, when it reached 123} millions. Since the latter 
year, the make is shown separately for each year, and fur- 
nishes further evidence of the ever-expanding field for gas. 


Tasce I, 





Loss in Selling 
C.Ft. iste Price. 


Year 
Ended, 


Gas Made, Gas Sold. 





96,709,009 | 6,562,000 | 
I15,311,0C0 | 8,024,000 | 
113,819,000 | 7,800,000 
119,879,000 | 8,342,000 | 
128,343.000 | 5,720,000 | | 
569,767 545,461 24,306 | ) 
141,815,000 136,539,000 | 5,276,000 | 
602,714 580,292 | 22,422 | 


May— 
1917 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
Therms | 
1926 
Therms 


103,271,000 
123,335,000 
121,619,000 

. | 128,221,000 
| 134,063,000 


OK OWWSL SWF 
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In the above table are also shown the percentages of un- 
iccounted-for gas during the years under review. 

I recognize that the figures representing the sale of gas are 
more significant than those giving the make; and I would em- 
phasize the need for economy in the distribution side of our 
business. The chief causes of loss in distribution are asso- 
ciated with the condition of meters, mains, and services. In 
our endeavour to reduce the percentage of loss, our attention 
has been directed principally to meters, which, I believe, are 
the greatest offenders. During the past three years, we have 
carried on an organized campaign to replace all meters which 

-have been in use for tw enty years or over. It is a well-known 





fact that the number of meters registering fast is extra. 
pee small, compared with the number recording sloy 

** still.”’ It is principally due to our close attention to the 
rem side of distribution work that we have been able to reduce 
the unaccounted-for gas from 6°5 to 3°7 p.ct. 


‘* YIELD PER TON.”’ 


Our working results for the years I have been reviewing 
are shown in the following table. 


TaBLeE II, 


Tons of Coal 
Year Ended | GasMade. | Cotbonized. 


Gas Made per 
| Ton of Coal. 


Yield in Therms 
per Ton of Coal, 








May, 1917 
1» 1922 
1 1923 
” 1924 
” 1925 
»» 1926 


9,311 c.ft. 
13,826 ,, 
12,922 ,, 
18,392 ,, 
20,024 ,, 
20,341 ,, 


103,271,000 
123,335,000 
121,619,000 
128,221,000 
134,063,000 
141,815,000 


11,090 
8,917 
9,412 
6,976 
6,695 
6,971 


A study of the above figures shows that the yield of gas per 
ton of coal carbonized increased from 9311 c.ft. in 1917 to 
13,826 c.ft. in 1922. During that interval the increase was 
progressively uniform. You will notice that in 1923, which 
was the last year of our working with horizontals, there was a 
drop in the make per ton. 

This decrease was: due to the fact that the usual annual 
renewal of retorts did not take place in the summer of 1922. 
A big. expenditure could not be justified on plant which was 
about to be scrapped. The figures for 1924 relate to the years 
since the installation of verticals, and are shown in detail, 
in the hope that they might be of technical and financial in- 
terest to members who have also had experience of both 
methods of carbonizing. 

The therm yield per ton for last year was 87, which, I think, 
was satisfactory for our third year’s work with verticals. 

We are still experimenting with various coals, and are con- 
fident we shall improve on last year’s thermal yield when we 
have found which brands of coal are economically best suited 
to our plant. The accompanying Chart No. 1, which illus- 
trates the yield per ton in particular years, shows the con- 
tinued progress made during our experience with horizontals, 
and also the improving results with verticals. The marked 
difference in volumetric efficiencies between the two systems 
is pronounced. 

Chart No. 2 illustrates how in our working results for the 
past ten years the steadily increasing output of gas has 
rally been accompanied by a decrease in the quantity of coal 
carbonized. 
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RESIDUALS. 


There is always the danger that enthusiasm for a high 
yield may lure us from due consideration of the financial re- 
turns. Most of us are responsible for whole undertakings, 
both as manufacturing and as commercial concerns, and know 
that it may often happen that the market prices for residuals 
demand some sacrifice in the manufacture of heat units. 
Before it is possible to vote the working statistics of any 
undertaking a success, the amount and price of the bye-pro- 
ducts must be indicated alongside the technical eee of 
manufacture. 

The price of gas into the holder is the real criterion; and 
this can only be determined after consideration of the revenue 
from residuals. I will therefore tabulate returns to reveal the 
commercial aspect from saleable residuals in respect of the 
years that have already been reviewed. 


TABLE III. 





Returns from Net —— 
Residuals Cost of uate 
per Ton of Coal per 
Coal, Ton. 


Cost of 
Income from Coal per 


Year Ended. - 
Residuals. Fin. 





a 


. io & s. d. 
3799 19 17 8 
9995 I 33 0% 
9558 7 24 54 
7180 7 “— 3 

2 
6 


May, 1917 
+» 1922 
1» 1923 
s» 1924 
‘* 1925 
1» 1926 


~s 


Ww 


“nw 


7531 24 11 
5980 2 5 
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The returns showing the income from bye-products for the 
various years merely exhibit the rise and fali-in saleable values 
The consecutive years 1925 and 1926 suffice to illustrate the 
precarious ‘state of the markets. In the former year the 
average cost per ton of coal was 24s. 11d., while the return 
from residuals per ton of coal carbonized was 22s. 
1926 the corresponding figure for coal was 21s. 5d., but the 
return from residuals dropped to as low as 17s. 8d. [In ‘Lable 
III. I have shown the percentages of the coal prices reco\«red 
from the sale of bye-products, believing that these figures 
will be more significant than a catalogue of the fluctuating 
market prices obtaining in the. past. 
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article of utility lies in its 
response to the exacting 


requirements of Service. 





Domestic Cooking by means of a 
Parkinson High-Grade Gas Cooker is 


an operation of exactness, comparative 


ease and strict cleanliness, features which EE 
have made Parkinson Gas Appliances Y KL 


popular throughout the Empire. 
THE “CABINET.” 


Write for Complete Lists to:— 


tke PARKINSON STOVE Co., Ltd. 


LONDON : 8 & 10, Grosvenor Gardens, Victoria, S.W. 1. 


BIRMINGHAM : MANCHESTER : EDINBURGH : 
Stechford Works. Victory Works, Stretford. 81, Buccleuch St. 


GLASGOW: BELFAST: DUBLIN: 
13/27, S. Shamrock St.,S.S. Mornington St. = Ormeau Rd. 7, Hanover St., East. 
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‘ Extensive tests made, both by Radiation Ltd., and by me 
independent authorities, have shown conclusively that — ™ 
the ‘“Regulo” as manufactured and supplied has — — 


amply justified the claims we have made for it. 

Consumers using any “ Regulo-controlled” Cooker are 7 
no longer concerned with pressure or calorific value — — 
of the gas supply, or in variations in either that — ™ 
may occur from day to day. Large changes in calorific : 
value are not likely in any town, but in view of the 
difference of values throughout the country, it is 
important for Undertakings to know that the ‘“‘Regulo” 
compensates satisfactorily for such changes. No 
adjustment has to be made, either by the fitter or the 
consumer, after the appliance leaves the Works. 


The single-burner oven permits of a smaller by-pass 
on the thermostat than with two burners. The 
by-pass consumption in the latter case is necessarily 
too high for satisfactory working of thermostatic 
control with adequate range of compensation. 
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Years 1917 {918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 192 
CHART NO. 1.—SHOWING THE PROGRESSIVE YIELD OF GAS PER TON OF COAL CARBONIZED. 


Below is given a detailed statement with reference to the ,° The prospects for 1927-28 are not very promising. The out- 
manufacture of residuals per ton of coal carbonized in Dum- | look in the market for sulphate of ammonia is certainly not 
barton. , encouraging, and the possibility of a better price seems remote. 
TABLE IV. However, the manufacture of coal gas necessarily involves 

: a the production of ammoniacal liquors which must be disposed 

y Med of, despite commercial considerations. 
CokeSold | Cope | 2% at on a | ee At present the synthetic process for the fixation of atmo- 
Year Ended ~<_— of \priceper}| | ~~ ———'|:srooGalls, | spheric nitrogen has prejudiced the position of sulphate pro- 
Carbonized. | 1° % ‘ | Mixed. ducers, so that there is little likelihood of ammonia contribut- 
| Mixed, Tar. Liquor, * " T ; staat : . 
| ing to our revenue. The only encouraging signs seem to be 
| 








the wider demand for artificial manure, and current propa- 

66°51 . . ganda among the agricultural communities, which may at least 

ae ¥s on prevent the disposal of ammoniacal liquor becoming a charge 

oh el See on the gas rate. Regarding tar, it is at least safe to say 

78°25 it will not command the high prices of a few years ago, and 

75°88 that probably the market value will be less than the intrinsic 
value of the product. 
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Years 19/7 /H8 [H9 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 
CHART NO. 2.—SHOWING GAS PRODUCED AND QUANTITY OF COAL CARBONIZED. 


Dotted Line - - - - represents coal carbonized. 
Black Line ———— represents gas produced. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE DUMBUCK GAS-WORKS. 


CONCLUSION. 


As I feel that I have already taxed your patience overmuch 
with personal experiences, I will not trespass further on matters 
of local interest. In my work I have had times of encourage- 
ment and of discouragement, and know full well that every 
member of this Association has faced the same difficulties and 
shared the same fears. 

The history of one undertaking is very much the history 
of any other undertaking, and, indeed, of the industry at 
large. The story of the gas industry from its early begin- 
nings is one of proud achievement, a record of glorious accom- 
plishment. Let us therefore catch inspiration from the past, 
and labour on. Fresh victories bring fresh tasks. There are 
new avenues to be thrown open before us, new fields to be 
occupied, new arts to be learned. 

We have achievements, arduous as those of the past, to 
perform anew, and obstacles equally formidable to trample 
down again. All is possible under a single inspiration, ‘‘ Duty.” 
By work and persistent striving, we shall detect new and 
infinite potentialities. In the acorn at our feet may be seen 
the germ of the majestic oak, whose roots shoot down to the 
centre, whose branches aspire to the skies. I could not finish 
better, or in a more optimistic vein, than by leaving with you 
Carlyle’s message, ‘‘ Do the duty which lies nearest thee, which 
thou knowest to be a duty! Thy second duty will already have 
become clearer.”’ 


Discussion. 


Mr. H. H. Gracie (Edinburgh) said Mr. Bell was to be heartily 
congratulated on a highly edifying and instructive address, which 
would rank high in the records of the Association. It gave evidence 
of long and careful thought; and every subject touched upon was 
of great importance to the industry. -He was also to be thanked 
for his courageous departure from precedent, in throwing the address 
open to discussion. The President’s reference to the late Mr. McGil- 
christ, whom he was privileged to meet on many occasions, was a 
fitting tribute to one of the old brigade—one of the stalwarts of the 
industry when it was passing through some of its most critical years. 
Mr. Bell’s clear and vivid description of the troubles and difficulties 
through which he passed during the coal dispute, and from which 
he had emerged so successfully, represented much what they had all 
experienced. His description of the various foreign coals agreed fairly 
closely with their own, although he (Mr. Gracie) might add that the 
great variations arising between those from America and those from 
Silesia sometimes caused serious thought and required careful mani- 
pulation to keep up the supply of gas. Mr. Bell’s troubles with the 
highly caking American coal were likewise shared by others. They had 
had to resort to the introduction of breeze with the coal, to keep it 
moving through the retorts. As an indication of the various qualities, 
he might mention Silesian coal giving only 10,000 c.ft. of 530 B.Th.U. 
gas, and American with about 12,000 c.ft. of 600 B.Th.U. gas, or 
from 53 to 72 therms per ton in horizontal working. The ash in the 
coke varied from 8 to 40 p.ct.; while the tar and liquor were below 
the average. The proportionate increased output during the dispute 
was much the same in Edinburgh; and they had been able to main- 
tain a large proportion of this, notwithstanding the increased price. 
On the whole, he felt that the industry was to be congratulated on 
the splendid part it played; without it the country could not have 
carried on. The Board of Education had recently introduced a course 
of instruction for teachers, sq that they might be able to cope with 
the technical Education Scheme of the gas industry. This was a very 
important step, and one which should gradually remove some diffi- 
culties under which students laboured at present. It would greatly 
aid in making the scheme successful. In connection with the Gas 
Regulation Act, the President’s remarks were opportune. He had 
made out a distinct case for equality of treatment for all undertak- 
ings. Many undertakings had voluntarily submitted to the Act, and 
had gone to considerable expense in putting-up testing stations; 
while, on the other hand, some had been allowed to go “ scot free,” 
without any expense or restriction as to the quality of the gas which 
they supplied. The record of the building of the new works and 
the transition from the old to the new were a great tribute to the 
skill, patience, care, and perseverance of the President. In Edin- 
burgh, they were happy to remember that Mr. Bell gained some of 
his experience in that city. Mr. Bell went thoroughly into the sub- 
ject of comparative costs of horizontal and vertical working. He had 
provided some interesting data which he (Mr. Gracie) would be glad 


if he could supplement with the charges for interest and sinking 
fund required for the new installation. Mr, Bell was fortunate in 
being able to show such an important saving in working expenses, 
because when they changed-over in Edinburgh from inclines to verti- 
cals the carbonizing wages were only about 2}d. per 1000 c.ft. They 
had to reduce this below 1d. per 1000 c.it, to pay the capital charges 
and show a small saving, taking into account the advantages in 
cost of coal less residuals. These figures then closely resembled those 
given by Mr. Bell. It was gratifying to observe the steady growth 
of the Dumbarton undertaking, the reduction in unaccounted-for gas, 
and the cheapening of the supply. They congratulated the President 
on his wonderful achievement. 

Mr. James Dickson (Dundee) said that Mr. Bell had achieved won- 
derful work in transposing the old into the new, at the same time 
maintaining the supply. Mr. Dickson thought the comparative state- 
ment which their President gave between the working of horizontal 
and vertical retorts was not a fair one. It would have proved much 
more interesting if the capital costs of verticals and an up-to-date 
horizontal scheme had been included. Probably the wages tor stok- 
ing, &c., would be brought from 6’o1d. to something nearer 3d., 
or perhaps even less. Could Mr. Bell supply the calorific value of the 
horizontal gas and that of the vertical gas? He was sure they all 
agreed with the President that the therm yield of 87 per ton of coal 
last year was a very satisfactory result. He (Mr. Dickson) did not 
subscribe to the statement in the paper that ‘‘ the marked difference 
in volumetric efficiencies between the two systems is pronounced.” 
Certainly, between old horizontals and the new verticals, there was 
a pronounced difference; but there was no great disparity between 
up-to-date horizontals and up-to-date verticals. Mr. Bell made an 
important point when he observed that there was always the danger 
that enthusiasm for a high yield might lure them from the considera- 
tion of the financial return. During the coal stoppage, blue water gas 
was a real boon to them in Dundee. In Table IV. there was a figure 
of 7°72 cwt., being the coke sold in 1926 per ton of coal carbonized. 
Did it include breeze, or was it clean coke? 

Police Judge Warp (Dumbarton) hoped that Mr, Bell’s optimism 
regarding a continuance of the increased consumption of gas would be 
justified. 

Mr. Joun Frazer (Dalmarnock) remarked that the transition from 
the old to the new gas-works at Dumbarton was something of which 
Mr. Bell had every reason to feel proud. 

Mr. Davin Futton (Helensburgh) observed that Mr. Bell had 
touched on the Education Scheme, and had dealt with one or two 
matters which were still sub judice. It was true that modifications 
had been proposed in the Scheme; but these were not as yet accom- 
plished facts. He (the speaker) would remind the members of the 
Association that there were many small undertakings which could 
not possibly adopt the Gas Regulation Act because of the demands 
upon them. He congratulated the President on his new gas-works at 
Dumbuck, and on the results that had been achieved. ‘Ihese re- 
sults bore testimony to his practical skill as a gas engineer, end they 
would remain for many years to come as a worthy monument to his 
name. 

Mr. J. W. Naprer (Alloa) congratulated Mr. Bell on the substantial 
increase he had effected in the output of gas during the past ten 
years. There was now clear and abundant evidence that Dumbarton 
Town Council were well advised in deciding to lay out their new 
works at Dumbuck. It was one of the outstanding features of the 
economies that had been effected that the saving in wages alone was 
no less than £2500 per annum—and this despite the fact that the 
conditions of labour in the industry were vastly different from what 
they were some years ago. Reference had been made by the Presi- 
dent to the Gas Regulation Act and to the delay of the Board of 
Trade in compelling all gas undertakings to adopt the Act. At pre 
sent negotiations were proceeding which were likely to result in all 
gas undertakings coming under the provisions of the Act, with the 
exception, perhaps, of the smaller gas undertakings, though the latter 
would have to recognize certain of the requirements of the Act. The 
whole question was having the attention of the National Gas Council. 
On the matter of the amalgamation of gas undertakings, he felt that 
every effort should be made in the direction of unification. So far 
as practicable, the smaller works should take their supplies from 
the larger undertakings. Unless that procedure was adopted volun- 
tarily, then the industry would be put to disadvantage. 

Mr. W. M. Mason (Manager of the ‘* B.C.G.A.’’) though 
be conceded that during the 12 or 14 years the ‘ B.C.‘ 
been in active operation, a new spirit had entered the gas 
The old spirit of allowing the customer to come to the ¢ 
taking had been replaced by a new spirit of public servi: Cus- 
tomers were visited in their homes or in their businesses, and com 
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sulted as to their wishes. He was not at all pessimistic as to the 
possibilities of Dumbarton as a centre where gas could be used in 
considerable quantities for manufacturing purposes. 

The PRESIDENT reviewed the main observations of those who had 
taken part in the discussion. In reply to Mr. James Dickson, Dun- 
dee, he mentioned that the therm yield under the old system was 60. 
Regarding the figure of 7°72 ewt., this did not include coke breeze. 
Mr. Fulton. seemed doubtful about his optimism in relation to the 
Education Scheme. All he (the speaker) would say on the subject 
was that he had narrated facts. The Education Authorities were 


willing to examine external students outside the central institutions. 








He suggested that Mr. Fulton was hedging about the Gas Regulation 
Act. He (the President’s) criticism had been on the broad principle 
that the Board of Trade ought to apply the Act of Parliament which 
was at their command. They should have the Act in its entirety, or 
nothing at all. 


Votes of thanks were passed to the President, and to Provost 
Garrick for occupying the chair at the outset of the proceedings, 
on the motion of Mr. GRactr (Edinburgh) and Mr. Joun Whi-- 
son (Motherwell) respectively. 








The Association visited the works of the Bromford Tube 
Company, Ltd., at Erdington, Birmingham, on April 7; the 
Chairman, Mr. C. F. Tooby, and about sixty members being 
The visitors were met by the Manager of the Com- 
pany, Mr. S. M. Tate; the Chief Engineer, Mr. J. Reimann; 
the Works Manager, Mr. E. W. Ingall; and other representa- 
tives of the Company. 

Tea was provided on arrival, and afterwards the visitors in- 
spected the various processes. 

In the first instance, examination was made of the production 
of the larger tubes varying in size from 6 in. to 10 in. bore. 
The raw material consists of round steel bars which are heated 
in producer gas fired furnaces. They are then passed through 
a piercing machine, which produces a thick walled tube. This 
is taken to a rolling mill, where the wall thickness is reduced 
to (say) 4 in. Tubes are manufactured up to 50 ft. in one 
length. 

The pole making plant was next inspected, where transmis- 
sion poles, tram poles, and lamp standards up to 60 ft. in length 
are made, : 

In the manufacture of gas mains, the tubes are expanded 
at one end, to form sockets, and are then dipped in a hot bitu- 
mastic solution ; afterwards being wrapped with hessian, which 
is again soaked in the same preservative. Inspection was then 
made of the manipulating department, where coiling and bend- 
ing are carried out. ; 

One section of the works is devoted to the manufacture of 
tubes from 43 in. down to 17s in. These are produced on 
much the same principle, but on smaller machines. <A speci- 


pres¢ nt. 


ality in this department is the production of tubes for water- 
tube boilers. 

In conclusion, the members were shown a new device which 
has been brought out by the Company for the servicing of 
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steel gas mains. As is well known, the great trouble with steel 
mains is the difficulty of making satisfactory service connec- 
tions to them, due to the comparatively thin walls. By the 
method adopted, it is possible locally to thicken-up the walls 
of the tube round the spot where the service pipe enters, sult 
ciently to allow of 4 to 5 threads being formed in the wall of th 
tube. The method of operation is roughly as follows: A cut 
drill, which tapers from its nose backwards, is used to make 
the first hole, which is about # in. in diameter. On the upper 
part of the drill is a split expander which follows the drill into 
the bore of the tube after the drilling operation is completed. 
The drill is then partly withdrawn into the expander, which, 
owing to the taper on the drill, is expanded. Both are then 
withdrawn by powerful gearing in the mechanism provided ; 
and in this operation the hole is increased from } in. to 1 in. 
The metal which is thus forced out naturally forms a shoulder 
round the ‘hole. The operation is repeated with a larger ex- 
pander, which increases the size of the ‘thole, making it sufti- 
ciently large for tapering 1 in. gas. A further similar opera- 
tion is required if it is desired to increase the size of the hole 
for tapping 14 in. gas. In the case of 1} in. gas, the size of 
the hole drilled in the first place is 1 in. instead of 3 in. 
The final procedure is that of tapping and c..amfering the part 
of the shoulder which has been produced round the hole. The 
whole of the work can be carried out by one man, and the 
problem of servicing under pressure has been met by the pro- 
vision of a safety valve, which can be closed while the various 
tools are being changed. 

At the conclusion of the visit, a demonstration was given of 
the method of attaching services to steel mains containing gas 
under pressure. 

A vote of thanks proposed by Mr. C. F. Toory, and seconded 
by Mr. W. L. S. Spinks, was responded to by Mr. S. M. Tare, 
on behalf of the Bromford Tube Company, Ltd. 





POSITIVE DRIVE INFINITELY VARIABLE GEAR. 


Display at the British Industries Fair, Birmingham, of Considerable 
Interest to the Gas Indastry, 
By Davipv Browntlg, B.Sc. 

Great attention is being given in the Engineering Press, both 
at home and abroad, to the ‘* P.I.V.’’ (positive infinitely vari- 
able) gear, which is of great importance to the gas and carbon- 
ization industries in connection, for example, with retort feed 
and discharge mechanism, the operation of bye-product plant, 
and the application-of gas engines. A most interesting display 
of this remarkable invention was on view at the British Indus- 
tries Fair, Birmingham. Three standard totally-enclosed short- 
centre ** P.1.V.”’ gear boxes were included, running in oil, and 
transmitting respectively 10 H.P., 5 H.P., and 3 H.P., with a 
4: 1 speed ratio available in the driven shaft. ‘That is to say, 
any desired speed may be taken for the constant-speed driving- 
shaft. If this is assumed to be 750 R.P.M., then the driven shaft 
may be varied infinitely (theoretically with millions of speed 
changes) within the range of 350 to 1400 R.P.M. (4: 1), with, of 
course, truly positive (non-slipping) transmission. This is a 
great advance on any arrangement of cone pulleys and belts, 
which slip, or the motor car type of gear box, which only allows 
3 or 4 speeds and has to operate at very short centres. Any 
ratchet device merely gives speed changes corresponding to the 
number of teeth. 

There was also on view a special “ P.1.V.”’ gear box which 
allow. of the driven shaft being varied continuously and auto- 
matically within any pre-determined range. In this case the 
driving shaft runs at a constant speed of 300 R.P.M., transmitting 
4 H.P.; and the driven shaft, starting at 330 R.P.M., gradually 
falls, smoothly and continuously, to 270 R.P.M. during 50 
minutes, when it returns to 330 R.P.M. in a period not exceeding 
4 seconds. Then the whole cycle recommences automatically. 
This is a new development in power transmission. 

These exhibits were all in motion, being operated by a 
“P.LV. open chain drive from a constant-speed electric 
motor. This is a modification of particular importance, since 
it allows for general industrial work the use of a constant-speed 





gas engine, oil enginé, or alternating current motor direct for 
variable-speed shaft driving, at any centre distances, with an 
open chain drive. Thus with the power generator running at 
1000 K.P.M., the driven shaft can be varied, infinitely, smoothly, 
and noiselessly, within the range of (say) 250 to 500 R.P.M., or 
whatever other speed ratio is required, merely by operating a 
wheel control. Thus the gas engine, for example, always runs 
at the most efficient speed. 
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Influence of Diffusion of Oxygen on Combustion. 

In a paper on ‘ The Influence of Diffusion of Oxygen on the 
Rate of Combustion of Solid Carbon,’’ presented by Messrs. J. 
T. Ward and J. B. Hamblem to the Gas and Fuel Section of the 
American Chemical Society, it was pointed out that the United 
States Bureau of Mines and others have reported gas analyses 
taken at various points in fuel beds, which show that the 
oxygen disappears 3 to 6 in. above the grate, the CO, reaches 
a maximum about 4 in. above the grate, and the composition 
of the gases varies only slightly with the rate of air supply. 
Lewis concluded from these data that the rate of the reaction 
C+O, = CO, is limited only by the rate of diffusion of oxygen 
through the gas film around each particle of carbon. The 
authors report results of experiments designed to test the 
validity of this conclusion. Carbon blocks were burned in a 
furnace under conditions where the surrounding atmosphere 
was substantially CO, free. The gases in the interior of the 
block were drawn off very slowly, and were analyzed to deter- 
mine the ratio of combined oxygen to nitrogen. Since the 
specific diffusion rate constants of oxygen and carbon dioxide 
are inversely proportional to the square roots of their respective 
molecular weights, the diffusion of CO, out through the gas 
film would be equal to the rate of diffusion of oxygen inwards 
only if the concentration of CO, was sufficiently great to provide 
an equal driving force. On a basis of 100 mols. of nitrogen, 
the ratio of O, : N. in air is 26°58 mols. In these experiments, 
the ratio of combined oxygen to nitrogen in the gases at the 
back of the gas film was found to average 28°07 mols. It is 
concluded that diffusion is tne controlling variable in determin- 
ing the rate of the reaction C+O, = CO,. 
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MOVEMENT OF FLAME IN CLOSED VESSELS. 


The assumption that inflammation is complete when the highest pressure is attained is disproved. 


Further work on the movement of flame in closed vessels, 
carried out by O. C. de C. Ellis and R. V. Wheeler, was pub- 
lished in the Journal of the Chemical Society in January of this 
year. It has been generally assumed in the past that, when a 
highly explosive mixture is ignited at the centre of a sphere, 
the moment of attainment of maximum pressure must synchro- 
nize with the moment at which the flame, the propagation of 
which follows regular concentric spherical surfaces, reaches the 
boundary of the vessel, which it does simultaneously at all 
points. In 1910 it appeared that physicists agreed that in- 
flammation was complete when the highest pressure was at- 
tained. This assumption was challenged by Wheeler, who 
obtained experimental proof of the fact that in mixtures of 
methane and air containing between 7°5 and 12°5 p.ct. of 
methane, ignited at the centre of a spherical bomb of 4 litres 
capacity, the times taken for the attainment of maximum 
pressure (measured from the moment of ignition) synchronized 
with the times taken for the flames to reach the walls. The 
results of this work were published in 1918. In the investiga- 
tion, however, the time-intervals were measured by a ‘‘ screen- 
wire’? method which might have involved an indeterminate 
experimental error. It was deemed desirable, therefore, to 
attempt direct synchronization of the rate of development of 
pressure and the rate of spread of flame in an explosive mixture 
by simultaneous registration on a rapidly revolving drum. The 
apparatus adopted was described and illustrated in the January 
issue of the Journal of the Chemical Society, to which we have 
referred. 

RESULTS OF THE WoRK. 
The explosive mixtures employed were of carbon monoxide 


and air, saturated with water vapour at 19° C. It was clear 
that with all mixtures save those in which the flame-front 
travelled very slowly (mixtures containing less than about 25 
p.ct. or more than about 65 p.ct. of carbon monoxide), the 
moment of maximum pressure coincided, within less than half 
a millisecond, with the arrival of the flame-front at the boun- 
dary of the vessel. When the flame-front travelled so slowly 
that its movement was affected by convection, it reached th: 
top of the sphere while there was still a considerable volume of 
mixture in the lower part of the sphere through which it had 
not travelled. The pressure therefore continued to rise after 
the flame had reached the boundary of the sphere on its hori- 
zontal axis. 
EXPLOSION IN A CUBE. 


The experiments were extended to include the movement of 
flame in a cube. It was determined that pressure continues to 
be developed slowly after the flame-front has touched the walls 
of the cube and while it is squeezing itself into the corners 
Thus the moment of attainment of maximum pressure when 
the explosion vessel is cubical does not synchronize exactly— 
even when ignition is central—with the moment of ‘‘ complete 
inflammation ”? of the mixture, but is antecedent to it. The 
authors suggest that this is because, while the flame-front at 
each of the eight corners is nearing the end of its journey, there 
is considerable cooling of the gases, burnt earlier during the 
explosion, at the faces of the cube. ‘‘ When attempting to 
interpret the character of time-pressure curves obtained from 
gaseous explosions in closed vessels,’’ they observe, ‘‘ due con- 
sideration must be paid to the shape of the vessels and to the 
position of the point of ignition.”’ 
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SCIENTIFIC CONTROL OF CARBONIZATION. 


A Meter for the Measurement of Steam Supply to Continuously Operated Vertical Retorts. 


There has for some time been a demand for a simple and 
accurate meter for the measurement of steam supply to the 
modern continuously The methods 
of measurement hitherto adopted for this purpose have been 
cumbersome and laborious—such as the use of nozzles, each of 
which had to be calibrated by condensing the steam passed 
at a definite pressure, as described in the Fourth Report of 
the. Gas Investigation Committee of the Institution of Gas 
Engineers; or of diaphragms in the steam main with small 
holes in them, as described in the report of the Fuel Research 
Board on ‘‘ Steaming in Vertical Gas Retorts.”’ 

The meter, which is illustrated below, is made by George 
Kent, Ltd., of Luton, and has been on the market for several 


operated vertical retort. 


Metering Steam to Vertical Retorts. 


years; but it is only recently that its suitability for gas-works 
operation has been realized. It was originally produced to 
meet the demand in industrial works for an inexpensive meter 
for use in small mains. 

The meter consists essentially of a small turbine placed in 
a shunt circuit in the steam main; and its operation is based on 
the fact that with constant steam pressure the speed of the tur- 
bine is proportional to the weight of steam flowing per second. 
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MAIN STEAM 
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Cross-Section of the Kent Steam Mete 
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it is accurate down to one-tenth of the maximum flow for 
which the meter is designed. The proportion of steam by- 
passed through the two nozzles and impinging on the turbine 
plade is regulated by the butterfly valve A. This is normally 
sxed, and its position governed by the maximum flow which 
tis desired to pass through the meter. It can, however, if 
iesired, be supplied so that it can be pinned in two additional 
positions so as to give flows of o°5 and o-25 of the maximum 
fow which the meter w ill pass. By this means, a range of 
out 40: 1 can be obtained. The butterfly can be set exter- 
nally while the meter is in: operation. 

The lower portion of the meter containing the counter gear 
s divided into two sections by 
fanges. The high-speed gear train is contained in the upper 
portion, and drives the final gear train and counter by means 
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of magnets. This eliminates the necessity of any gland, with 
its consequent friction and liability to leakage. The upper 
portion is filled with water; and the damping fan rotating in 
this keeps down the speed of the turbine, and therefore reduces 
the wear on the bearings. ‘Lhe speed of the turbine is inversely 
proportional to the square root of the density of the steam 
over the working range of the meter; hence the usual table of 
pressure correction factors can be employed. 

This meter is now being used by the Research Department 
of Wests’ Gas Improvement Company, Ltd., of Miles Platting, 
Manchester, in conjunction with their calibrated steam valve, 
which is fitted to all recent installations of Glover-West verti- 
cal retorts. The steam supply to a number of retorts can be 
measured by the meter; the even distribution to each in- 
dividual retort being regulated by the calibrated valve. 





NEW CARBONIZING PLANT AT TEIGNMOUTH. 


An Interesting Reconstruction Scheme. 


Teignmouth, a beautiful health resort, situated in a most favoured position on the coast, and one of the oldest towns 
in South Devon, has lately undertaken a scheme of reconstruction which will ensure an ample supply of gas to the 


inhabitants. 


The work carried out is of an interesting nature; and upon its successful completion the Urban District 


Council, Mr. H. Higham (the Gas Engineer and Manager), Messrs. W. J. Jenkins & Co., of Beehive Works, Retford, Notts. 
(to whom the contract was given), and Messrs. Saxild & Partners, of 2, Central Buildings, Westminster, 8.W. (who 


undertook for them the construction of the river wall and foundations), are all entitled to congratulation. 


This 


congratulation was freely extended to them on Thursday last, when a formal visit of inspection of the new plant was 
made by the Council, with some twenty neighbouring gas engineers as guests, to whom the various interesting details 
of the new plant were explained by Mr. Higham and by Mr. J. L. Butler, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., Managing-Director of 


Messrs. Jenkins & Co. 


The Teignmouth Gas-Works were established in 1836 by the 
under an Act for the better 
and the improving of the town of 
duties of the Teignmouth Improvement 
vested in the Teignmouth 
Local Board, and afterwards in the Urban District Council. 
Further Orders and Acts were obtained from time to time; and 
finally in 1925 a Special Order was granted by the Board of 
Trade which gave power to enclose a portion of the foreshore 
of the River Teign, upon which the new coal gas plant has been 
erected. A description of this plant is given below. Work was 
commenced upon the site in November, 1925, by Messrs. Saxild 
& Partners, and the land was rT and the foundations 
ompleted by April, Messrs. W. J. Jenkins & Co., Ltd., 


Teignmouth Commissioners, 


paving, watching, lighting, 
leignmouth. The 


Commissioners subsequently became 


1926. 

















New House under Construction, 
Showing in the left-hand corner the sea.wall; at the bottom, the 
pile foundations. 


then commenced the erection of the new carbonizing plant; and 
this was recently completed. 


An UNUSUAL SITE. 


During the gt years of its existence, the gas undertaking has 
passed through many vicissitudes ; and, among other things, it 
has been considered by some people that the site of the works 
was a bad one. It is, however, well away from the town; and 
besides being admirably situated for sea approach, it has now 
been made readily accessible by rail and road. The works, 
which are now closely hemmed in by the railway on the one 
side and the river on the other, were, of course, established 
before the railway ; and the subsequent laying down of the line 
isolated them for many years. At one time, the fact of the 
main line of the Great Western Railway and the tidal waters of 
the River Teign being only separated by the narrow strip of 
land on which the gas-works stands was thought to be an in- 
superable barrier A. the erection of modern pla int; but by the 
exercise of engineering skill this difficulty has been overcome. 
As already explained, a portion of the river foreshore has been 
reclaimed ; and to-day the site is such that it allows of extension 
to permit of a works making three times the present output. 





Charging Side within the Finished House, 


Showing the lay-out of the settings and the Jenkins-De Brouwer 
stoking machine. 


Later on, when the development of the undertaking requires it, 
still more land can be reclaimed from the river. 


SCHEME OF RECONSTRUCTION. 


In igty a scheme of reconstruction was proposed and sub- 
mitted to, and approved by, Mr. W. Doig Gibb, O.B.E.., 
M.Inst.C.E. As, however, the great post-war boom was then 
commencing, and prices of labour and materials were rapidly 
rising, this was postponed, and water gas plant was introduced. 
This” proved invaluable during the coal disputes of 1920 and 
1926; and by postponing the reconstruction work until 1925-26, 
much capital expenditure was avoided. 

In addition to this water gas plant and relief holder, and the 
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AN INTERVAL DURING THE INSPECTION. 


new carbonizing piant and land reclamation, the work carried 
out since 191g includes the provision of an entrance bridge to 
the works over the Great Western Railway main line, with a 
15-ton weighbridge and office, a railway siding into the works, 
a tar well, a horizontal boiler, water-tube condensers, ex- 
hausters, and boosting plant, together with 7 miles of mains in 
the town. The total expenditure involved in this reconstruction 
scheme has been upwards of 4,30,000; but the progress of the 
undertaking amply warrants the outlay. The sale of gas has 
grown from 39 million c.ft. in the year ended March, 1919, to 
68 millions in the twelve months to March, 1926, and is in- 
creasing at the rate of 10 p.ct. per annum. The income from 
gas has risen during the same period from £9700 to £16,500. 
Vhe capital is still under 4.400 per million c.ft: of gas made. 


New CARBONIZING PLANT. 


The new carbonizing plant supplied and erected by Messrs. 
W. J. Jenkins & Co., which is on pile foundations, consists of a 
bench of four settings each of six 23 in. by 16 in. Q-shaped 
15-ft. through retorts in three tiers. All the necessary fittings 
are provided for the bench; and the settings are of the Klénne 
regenerative type, with bar-grate type furnaces. At the coal 
plant end of the bench, the main flue is led into a chimney stack 
about 3 ft. by 1 ft. 10 in. inside dimensions, and approximately 
55 ft. in height. ; 

The retort mountings are of the firm’s latest design; the 
mouthpieces being specially arranged to prevent drooping lids. 
On the charging side of the bench, 7-in. diameter ascension 
pipes are taken up from the mouthpieces and connected by 
bridge pipes fitted with access lids to the hydraulic mains; cast- 
iron dip pipes being provided to give the necessary seal in the 
mains. Each hydraulic main is constructed of M.S, plates and 
angles, and is provided with the necessary cleaning arrange- 
ment and connections for the gas off-takes and tar outlets. ‘The 
gas outlets are controlled by rack-and-pinion type valves con- 
nected in off-take pipes leading to the 14-in. diameter cast-iron 
gas main passing down the middle of the bench on top. To the 
14-in. foul main the existing main belonging to the old plant is 
connected. Suitable access is provided to the top of the bench 
from the stage floor, and convenient platform space is arranged 
Ample space is also 
basement, with 


alongside the mains and gas outlets. 
allowed on both sides of the bench in the 
access to the stage floor. 

A Jenkins retort stoking machine is provided, with a frame 
built-up of strong channels and angles, &c., and forming a 
complete travelling machine. The frame carries a De Brouwer 
patent projector, and a Jenkins patent improved discharging 
machine, arranged for operating three tiers of retorts. A 3 ton 
capacity coal hopper, is fixed at the top of the machine, for 
receiving coal from the main storage bunker, which is provided 
at the coal plant end of the building, and which has a capacity 
of 20 tons. The necessary current for the machine is collected 
from overhead bare copper conductors ; all requisite motors and 
electrical equipment for the operating and travelling motions 
being provided on the machine. 

he coke is pushed from the retorts on to the discharging 
platform, and carted away in barrows. A_ steel shoot is 
arranged to deliver coke, as discharged from the retort, into the 
furnace; while a small device on wheels is supplied for lifting 


the furnace doors. The tar is taken from the mains in cast- 
iron pipes, and run into a cast-iron circular tar tower at the 
chimney end of the bench. 

Coal is taken into the works in railway trucks, and is dumped 
over a steel grid on top of a small receiving hopper at rail level. 
It is then passed by a reciprocating feeder through a small coal 
breaker to the boot of a to-in. elevator. The elevator is 
arranged to deliver the coal to the main overhead storage 
bunker. The breaking machinery is in a conveniently con- 
structed pit of concrete, provided with proper access facilities. 
An electric motor of 12 H.P., arranged to run at 720 R.P.M. on a 
220 volt D.C. circuit, provides the driving power for the coal 
plant; spur gear, chain, and belt drives forming the speed 
reductions to the elevator and breaker. 

The whole plant is well housed in a steel framed building, 
filled in at the sides and ends with concrete blocks. Steel 
principals support the roof, and the steel purlins are covered 
with asbestos tiles. There is an open-sided ventilator roof at 
the apex of the main roof. The head of the elevator is in a 
dormer extension of the roof. Altogether the building has been 
well designed, and presents a pleasing appearance. 





View of New Works from the River. 


A concrete building is provided to house the gas-engine driven 
generating sets which, by means of duplicate 13 Kw. generators 
of the Lancashire Dynamo and Motor Company’s make, belt- 
drive coupled to ‘* National ’’ gas engines, furnishes the power 
for the plant. 

Pite Founpations. 


With regard to the work carried out by Messrs. Saxild & 
Partners, it has already been stated that, in order to reclaim 
the land for the present extension, and for future extensions, ! 
was necessary to build a substantial retaining wall against the 
River Teign. This was constructed as a heavy mass concrete 
wall supported on reinforced concrete piles driven down to rock 
level. 

The employment of pile foundations was decided on «as the 
river bed consists of a fairly loose shingle ; and in order (o get 4 
good foundation, it would have been necessary to <« 
about 6 ft. into the river bed. Such excavation would h na 
to be carried out as tidal work, and would have been ver) diffi- 
cult and costly. The driving of piles, however, could be arried 
out irrespective of the tide, and proved to be both expeditious 
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and economical. The fact that the weight of the wall is carried 
down to the firm sub-stratum ensures that the risk of settle- 
ment due to scour is completely eliminated. Even if the wall 
should be completely undermined, it would still be resting firmly 
on the piles. 

The foundations for the retort house consist of a substantial 
reinforced concrete raft supported on reinforced concrete piles. 
The heavy loads due to the brickwork in the retort settings are 
therefore carried by the piles down to firm ground; and it is 
thereby ensured that no settlement of the foundations can take 
place. The power house is also erected on a foundation con- 
sisting of a reinforced concrete raft supported on reinforced 
concrete piles; and the whole of the superstructure and the roof 
of the power house is executed in reinforced concrete. : 

The aggregate length of reinforced concrete piles driven is,) 
2000 ft.; and the total weight of concrete work in the founda- 
tions amounts to approximately 700 tons. 


HOspPITALITY. 


After the inspection, there was an adjournment to the Town 
Hall, where a large party sat down to luncheon, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. J. Patx, the Chairman of the Gas Com- 
mittee of the Teignmouth Urban District Council. 


Miss K. A. CARTWRIGHT, J.P., said that when she first went on the 
Council their present Manager had been there but a very short time ; 
and the works were not producing a great deal of gas. Some anxious 
years were passed through, but now one felt very proud of the gas- 
works. For this happy state of affairs their thanks were due to Mr. 
Higham in the first place, and, secondly, to all who had backed him 
up. She proposed ‘‘ Success to the Teignmouth Gas Undertaking.” 
_The CHAIRMAN, in reply, remarked that he had presided over the 
Gas Committee for three years, and thus had had the opportunity of 
seeing the commencement and completion of this scheme, which he 
considered to be a very fine piece of work. The Council had spent 
money wisely and well; and they would certainly reap the benefit 
of the outlay later on. During the last few years the undertaking 
had made great strides; and the new plant would help it forward to 
further prosperity in the future. 

Mr. 11. HicHam, who also responded, said a real start had now been 
made in bringing the gas-works up to date; and he desired to thank 
the Council for the support which had rendered this possible. Teign- 
mouth was a peculiar town, and there was no chance of getting any 
other sire for gas-works; but he felt sure all would agree that they 
had made the best of what they had. [‘‘ Hear, hear.’?] The business 
Was a rapidly growing one; and he hoped in due course the Council 
would forward to still further improvements of the works. The 
contractors had served them admirably. 

Mr. +8ATT remarked that at the time of Mr. Higham’s appoint- 
ment, h: (the speaker) was Chairman of the Gas Committee. When 
first Mr Higham went to the town and had a look at the gas-works, 
he felt sire he had the shock of his life. The works in those. days 
were in a bad condition; and it required a lot of careful thought 
a ha work to bring them up to the state in which they were to- 
fay. the whole of the credit for this Mr. Higham was entitled. 
am nder Tosy, O.B.E., J.P., submitted the toast of ‘* The 

mMractors, [hey started the work, he said, less than a year ago ; 
and in ite of industrial disturbances the contracts had been duly 
— t in a splendid manner. ; 

Mr. L. BurTter made happy response. 
Was de 


: Mr. Higham, he declared, 
ving of the very sincere thanks 


of the town for having kept 


RIVER WALL AND FOUNDATIONS, SHOWING THE SYSTEM OF PILING ADOPTED 


the mains filled with gas at all under the old conditions. The Council 
had shown commendable foresight in providing new carbonizing plant 
before they were ectually compelled to do so by the collapse of the 
old settings. They must all be struck by the remarkable saving of 
time achieved by the new stoking machinery. Under the old condi- 
tions they put 23 cwt. of coal into the retort in 43 minutes; while 
the new machine would charge a retort with 12 cwt. in 12 seconds. 
In discharging it took 5 minutes by hand to empty a retort, which 
the machine did in 15 seconds. It would thus be seen that the plant 
now installed would perform these operations in about one-hundredth 
part of the time that would be needed to deal with the same quantity 
under previously existing conditions. He would be ungrateful if he 
failed to say how much he appreciated the assistance which Mr. 
Higham had been ready at all times to render. To this was largely 
due the successful completion of the contract during difficult times. 


Section through Retort House. 


He had also to acknowledge the help of those who had undertaken 
various portions of the work. The town would, he felt certain, ob- 
tain efficient service from the new plant. He looked back with great 
pleasure upon the interest which the Chairman had taken in the pro- 
gress of the operations, and begged him to accept as a small memento 
of the occasion a silver cigarette box. 

The CuairMaAN graciously acknowledged the gift; and then Mr. H. 
CHAMPION FUuLt proposed ‘‘ The Visitors.’ 

Mr. J. H. Corntsu, of Bridgwater, in reply, complimented Mr. 
Higham, the Council, and the contractors. 

Mr. J. G. Crark, of Newton Abbot, who also responded, said that 
at the present time he was further extending his own retort house, 
which would be operated by a machine like that at Teignmouth. 
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MODERN 


WATER GAS PLANT. 


By C. A. CUNNOLD, of the Gas Light and Coke Company. 


{A Paper read b>fore the Southern Association of Gas Engineers and Managers, March 30. 


An Editorial 


article on an earlier page deals with this paper.] 


The production of town gas from raw materials other than 
coal was attempted in many processes during the early history 
of the gas industry, with varying degrees of success. In the 
United States of America, the possibility of obtaining anthracite 
and oil in large quantities and at low prices gave a considerable 
impetus to the development of water gas manufacture and its 
enrichment by means of oil. 

It is now claimed that two-thirds of the town gas used in 
the United States, and one-half of the gas consumed by all 
English-speaking peoples, is carburetted water gas, the annual 
consumption of which is estimated at 400,000 million c.ft. In 
Great Britain, the normal average annual proportion of water 
gas made is shown to be about 17 p.ct. by the annual returns 
of the Board of Trade relating to authorized undertakings ; but 
when the figures for 1926 are published, it will undoubtedly be 
seen that the coal dispute of last year had the effect, as in 
previous coal disputes, of considerably increasing this figure. 

The plant used has passed through various stages of genera- 
tor-retort, single superheater, and combined carburetter and 
superheater systems ; the Humphreys double superheater system 
emerging as a final and practical development. This plant was 
the direct precursor of the type, well-known in this country, 
which is manufactured by Messrs. Humphreys & Glasgow. 


! 


—— 
Coke Hopper 





Hydraulic Coke Charger 


Autometic 


up-town stations, the units vary between } and 2 million c.ff. 
per day capacity; the latter size relating to the modernized sets 
with boiler generators. 

As with all the manufacturing plant throughout the Company, 
the water gas units are subject to close control by the chi mica 
and engineering staffs. A high state of efficiency is maint:ined: 
and, as was stated by our esteemed President in a paper he 
recently read before the Institution of Fuel Technology, ‘ jn 
the everyday working of some of the newer carburetted water 
gas plants of the Gas Light and Coke Company thermal effi. 
ciency reaches 69°2 p.ct.—an advance of 9°3 p.ct. in consequence 
of heat recovered from the spent blast gases.’? This was 
great step forward, and has been closely followed by three other 
additions, which have already been adopted, either in part or as 
a whole, in several of our large water gas plants. They are: 


1.—Boiler generators fitted with rotary grates. 
2.—The back-run process, 
3.—The safety automatic operator. 


At Beckton, a twin-generator set which had been equipped 
with a boiler generator and rotary grate, a safety automati 
operator, and hydraulic coke charger, was put into operation in 
September last, and is working exceedingly well. It 
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FIG. 1.—WATER GAS PI 


To the Gas Light and Coke Company belongs the credit of 
introducing the Humphreys carburetted water gas plant into 
England. The first two units were installed at Beckton in the 
year 1890, following a visit to America by Mr. G. C. Trewby, 
at that time Chief Engineer to the Company. From that date 
onwards, the Company have continued to take advantage of 
this useful method of gas manufacture, and to adopt, in each 
installation, the latest practice available. At the present time, 
there are in use at the various stations over fifty plants. These 
have a total capacity of 60 million c.ft. per day; 65 p.ct. have 
waste-heat boilers attached; and 21 p.ct. are equipped (or are 
in course of being equipped) with boiler generators. 

The dates of adoption of the principal modern improvements 
in detail are interesting, as affording an indication of the ex- 
perience in their working and value that has been secured. 
They are: 


1909 
Ig10 
1919 
1925 
1925 
1926 


Twin generators and stage-floor construction. 
Hydraulic operation ag! Bi rated! 5 
Waste-heat boilers . bi. ve 

Automatic coke charging. . . . 

Boiler generators with rotary grates 
Automatic operation ahi 


In point of size, the Beckton plants are, as might be expected, 
the largest in the country. The nine plants erected between 
1910 and 1920 had each a capacity of 3 million c.ft. per day. 
These are now in process of remodelling to nearly 5 million c.ft. 
per day each; so that the plant when finally brought up to date 
will have a total capacity of 45 million c.ft. per day. At the 
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ANT AT NINE ELMS, 


mated that its productive power has been raised from 3 million 
to 5 million c.ft. of carburetted water gas per day. Two other 
sets are being modernized in a similar manner this year, and 
during next winter all three sets should be at work. Their 
combined capacity will be 15 million c.ft. per day ; and they wil 
be so completely automatic that only two men per shift will be 
required for their operation—one supervisor and one ashpai 
man. The back-run process will not be included in these sets. 
At Bromley-by-Bow, three sets have been similarly mod rnized, 
and a fourth set will be completed this year. 

At Nine Elms, the whole of the water gas plant has been dea't 
with. The generators of the old plant have been removed, an¢ 
replaced by boiler generators and rotary grates. Hydrault 
power has been applied to the manipulation of valves and inter- 
locking gear, the old Westinghouse high-speed engines and fans 
have been replaced by turbine blowers, and the back-run process 
has been installed. Hydraulic coke chargers have just been 
erected, but safety automatic operators have not yet been intro- 
duced. 

Fig. 1 shows the general arrangement of the Nine Elms 
plant, which has now been in operation since November, 1925. 
The results of fifteen months’ working have already justified 
the expenditure involved. Before the modernizing was com- 
menced, the old plant—which was erected in 18g7—had an 
average capacity of 3} million c.ft. per day. This has heen 1” 
creased to a daily average of 53 million c.ft., when »orking 
under similar conditions as regards oil per 1000 c.ft. and ¢ uality 
of coke. The maximum day’s output from the plant—which 
was obtained on Oct. 31 last—was 5,720,000 c.ft, of £5, of a 
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alorific value of 460 B.Th.U. per c.ft. Labour costs have been from a Lancashire boiler is, however, available for use in 
reduced by o-75d. per 1000 c.ft. of gas made—of which reduction | emergencies, and is admitted through a reducing valve. The 
y2d. per 1000 c.ft. can be ascribed to the abolition of clinker- electric power required to revolve the ashpan is very small. 
men. Coke used in generators is now reduced by nearly 2 Ibs. | Normally about 1 kw. is required; but sometimes—for instance, 
yer 1000 ¢.ft.; and an improvement in oil efficiency has been wheg starting-up a set—3 Kw. is needed. 
secured. ‘Wear and tear has been light ; but the period of opera- Tue Back-Rwun Process. 
tion is too short for any reliable estimate to be given of the 
probable average annual cost under this heading. 

A brief reference to the reasons which led to the modernizing 
f the Nine Elms plant may not be out of place here. The 
apid growth in the consumption of gas in the Gas Light and 
(oke Company’s area of supply made it necessary to obtain a 
arger maximum daily output from several of the Company’s 
works. Nine Elms is favourably situated upon the Thames for 
receiving coal direct from the North of England, in steamers of 
ihout 1200 tons capacity. It is also well situated for the dis- 
ysal of coke by road, rail, and river, and for domestic purposes, 
is well as industrial uses. It is, however, a congested works, 
nd no clear space was available for the erection of plant. 
Modernizing on the lines indicated provided an excellent means 
of doubling the capacity of the water gas plant, without en- 
roaching upon any additional ground space. 


This process made its appearance in American water gas 
plants a few years ago, and at once attracted a great deal of 
attention. It is a patented process; and Messrs. Humphreys & 
Glasgow are the licensees for’this country. 

The back-run connection (shown on fig. 1) extends from the 
base of the generator to the down pipe leading to the washer- 
seal. The back-run itself is simply a ‘‘ down-run,’’ during 
which steam is admitted at the top of the superheater, passes 
downward through the superheater, upward through the car- 
burettor, and into the top of the generator. The blue gas made 
during the back-run passes through the revolving grate into the 
back-run connection. In normal working, a back-run forms 
part of every cycle. The details of a complete cycle should 
make this clear : 

(Up-run . 
Run - Back-run 
{Purge (up) . 


Sec, 


BoILer GENERATORS WITH Rotary GRATES. 


The generator consists of two parts. The upper part is a 
steel shell, lined with refractory material as in the old type of 
geaerator. The lower portion is a steel annular steam boiler, 
which is used in preference to a water jacket, to prevent the Complete cycle 
dherence of clinker to the sides of the generator, because of 
the superior thermal efficiency obtainable by making use of the 
steam raised in the generator itself. 

The grate is conical in shape, and is pierced for the passage 
fair, steam, and gas. It is mounted on a hollow cast-steel 
lrum, which is attached to the ashpan. This pan is supported 


Total run 
Blow . 


Oil is admitted during the up-run only. 
The American patentees claim the following advantages for 
the process : 


(a) Better distribution of heat in generators. 

(b) Increased output per set. 

(c) Reduction in coke used in generators. 

(d) Increased oil efficiency. 

‘The disadvantages of the process are: 

(a) At the end of each back-run the superheater and car- 
burettor are filled with undecomposed steam. -Con- 
sequently, the quantity of steam used per 1000 c.ft. of 
gas made during the back-run is excessive. 

(b) Blue gas only is made during the back-run ; and therefore 
only a limited time is available for the admission of oil 
for carburetting during the up-run. This may result ‘in 
decreased oil efficiency, when large quantities of oil are 
being used. 

Heat is abstracted from the superheater and carburettor 

by steam in its passage through them to the generator. 
This heat is restored to the generator; but the tempera- 
ture of the spent blow gases is reduced, in consequence of 

the lower temperature left in the superheater and car- 
burettor at the end of the back-run. Less heat is there- 
fore available in the spent blow gases for recovery in 
waste-heat boilers. The absorption of heat from the 
Fig. 2.—Rotary Grate. superheater and carburettor also limits the use of the 

natural function of the back-run, which is to transfer 

nd kept in position by rollers, and made to revolve slowly by i) ee es sabe = men cy oer gromns ait 
means of « 4 H.P. electric motor through suitable reduction (< nag thrid ae h f th cong at eee ge! == 
gearing. A cylindrical extension of the boiler shell forms a . The waeee ale Oa OS Shey SoqrS ee oe 
seal plate between the generator and the outer ashpan. (e) There is a SRRERRCS to excessive corrosion of the back-run 

Whereas the ashpan revolves concentrically to the annular connections. : . 

boiler, the drum and grate supported by it are so attached to A trial was recently made at Nine Elms upon a water gas set 

ihe pan as to rotate eccentrically ; the effect being to crush the Working with and without the back-run, under everyday work- 

dinker against the crushing plate attached to the shell of the ing conditions, with the object of testing the claims made by 
boiler. The broken clinker and ashes fall to the bottom of the the patentees. The results obtained were as follows: 

ban, and are extracted by means of a fixed, inclined plough, Ae a Ne P.Ct. 

while a ser; . z ig . 7 : e ‘ , D bos . . . . . 

: we : ° Decrease in oilefficiency. . . ... .- 

Steam and air blast are, admitted to the grate through a Decrease in steam made in waste-heat boilers 

entral conduit, passing through the drum, which is also used 

to take away the down-run gas. Provision is made for ob- 

serving the grate from below, through an observation door. 

Suitable gauges, indicators, and pyrometers are provided, to Working Results of a Trial of a Water Gas Set Made at Nine Elms, 

‘sure the efficient and safe working of the plant. The time February, 1927. 

ordinarily occupied by hand clinkering is profitably employed in inn ————————— — 

gas making. ‘The improved condition of the fuel bed, particu- | Without With 

arly as regards constant heat distribution, also tends to in- | Back-Run. Back-Run, 

‘rease the daily make from the set. The patentees guarantee a : ga : : + 

0 p.ct. increase in the output from a boiler generator and eng y wh pg dee mage ; 

rotary erate, over and above the output of a fixed grate genera- ye av) to Seneseane. a sensi Bt ee — 

: J ’ é é il used, in gallons at 60° Fahr. . ° 6,246 11,597 

or. The grates were thoroughly tested at Nine Elms during Total C.W.G. made, in c.ft. at 60° and 30 in. | 6,054,600 12,240,000 

the coal strike period, by various qualities and grades of coke. | ©-W.G. made per 24 hours, in c.ft. at 60° | 

They proved equal to the demands made upon them in practi- 2. at: duis toda ie. | ae aaee 

“mg Pa Coke containing a large percentage of ash of | Dry clinker and ashes semoved, in tons. . | 13'0 24°7 

sion-point gave trouble on two or three occasions, and | Dry clinker and ashes removed, in Ibs. per 

necessitated shutting-down, cooling the generator, and removing Jo. 0. a ae 

the clinker by hand, Water evaporated in generator and waste- 

The percentage of carbon removed with the ash and clinker ao Ri sae if Be. por so00 <R, of aes on ae 
rarely exceeds 20 p.ct. by weight. The pressure of the steam  gaquivalent evaporation from and at 212° “ 

'aised in the annular boiler can be adjusted to requirements ; es as ses eee 107'98 96°19 

50 lbs. per sq. in. is about the average pressure worked, and it Coke (dry), in lbs. per 1000 c.ft. of gas made 39°56 37°31 

‘Sestimated that 30 Ibs. of steam are required per 1000 c.ft. of — —— in coke, in Ibs. per rooo c.ft. 

gas made. ‘The quantity of steam supplied by the annular oj) eficieney incteasein B.Th.U. per gallon 

boiler has been found on trial to be just equal to the production per 1000 > ilies lial an hn init 
of steam required for gas making im the generator. Steam 


An American critic estimated the maximum theoretical 
saving in generator fuel to be 3°75 Ibs. per 1000 c.ft. of gas 
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Fig. 3-—-PRONT VIEW OF SAFETY AUTOMATIC OPERATOR. 


made, assuming that the operations of the set were so balanced 
that no unconsumed CO escaped. But in ordinary working it 
is not likely that the running conditions can be so adjusted that 
this assumption is realized; and the figures obtained at Nine 
Elms—viz., 2°25 lbs. per 1000 c.ft. of gas made—represent the 
average saving which is likely in everyday practice. 

SAFETY AUTOMATIC OPERATORS. 


The general appearance of these machines is shown in fig. 3 
(front view) and fig. 4 (back view). They are used to operate 
all the working valves of a carburetted water gas plant in 
safe and proper sequence at any desired intervals. To use the 
words of the patentees, Messrs. Humphreys & Glasgow: ‘‘ They 
eliminate gas-making labour, and substitute mechanical per- 
fection for human fallibility ‘and inefficiency in the operating 
routine. Moreover, they enable the supervisor easily and 
quickly to adjust the relative duration of the different phases of 
the operating cycle, as well as the total length of the cycle, to 
the particular character of the fuel and oil then being used.” 

The transition to automatic operation from a plant already 


equipped with hydraulically operated valves, self-clinkering 
grate, and automatic coke charger is a simple matter. The 
hydraulic valves for the operation of air, gas, steam, oil stack, 
and back-run, and the coke charger valves are located together, 
so that they may be opened and shut in proper sequence by 
means of cams on shafts, which are rotated by an electric 
motor through suitable reduction gearing. There are two cam 
shafts. One of these carries all the cams which come into 
operation during the blow, while the other rotates with the 
cams used in the run. The relative speeds at which these 
shafts revolve may be varied at will, so that any desired pro- 
portion of blow to run may be worked. The relative throw of 
the cams can also be varied ; graduated scales being provided to 
enable an exact timing of any operation to be achieved. The 
total length of the cycle can be determined or altered by varying 
the speed of the motor by means of a shunt resistance. 

Should any of the valves on the plant fail to operate, or tend 
to operate in incorrect sequence, a safety device returns them 
al] to shut position, opens the stack, stops the auto-operator, 


and gives audible warning by means of a ‘‘ Klaxon.’’ The set 
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Fig. 4.—BACK VIEW OF SAFETY AUTOMATIC OPERATOR. 
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can be worked-by the-hand levers provided, if the auto-operator 
js not in action, Messrs, Humphreys-& Glasgow guarantee 
that by the use of an automatic operator the output of a 12 
million c.ft. unit can be increased by 250,000 c.ft. per day. One 
supervisor should be able to attend at least three machines, 


HypDrautic Coke CHARGER. 


This device (fig. 5) is used for the purpose of introducing fuel 
to the generator in small quantities each cycle, without dis- 
continuing gas making. It consists essentially of an inclined 
cast-iron chamber, placed over the usual coking hole in the top 
of the generator. At each end of the chamber hydraulically- 
operated valves are used to seal the generator and shut-off the 
coke in the chamber from the coke shoot leading from the over- 
head coke storage hoppers. Locking gear is provided, so that 
these valves cannot be operated together. Coke is allowed to 
run into the chamber by opening the upper valve, which is then 
closed, and the lower one opened to admit the contents of the 
chamber to the generator. This operation is performed at the 
beginning of each blow period, or at the tail-end of the run. By 
means of the automatic coke charger a more uniform tempera- 
ture can be maintained in the generator, and the time usually 











Fig. 5.—Hydraulic Coke Charger. 


employed in coking is used for gas making. The charger can 
be worked by hand, or included in the operation of the auto- 
operator. 

Cost oF ADDITIONS TO PLANT. 


The following figures refer to plant of 12 million c.ft. per day 
Capacity : 
‘ 
Wee. gg te oe Ss ae oe ee 
Back-run process . . . ° ae a 
Automatic operator . . +. . . . « «© + «+ 3500 
Comet] 'o) ar ar: aur jist leo eee, bot & 5D 
All the above prices are exclusive of foundations and of 
Mains, connections, and piping, beyond the operating valves. 
A boiler generator with rotary grate, including hydraulic 
valves and interlocking operating gear and levers, costs about 
46000 above the cost of a generator with fixed grate. This 
Price includes removal of old generator, and making-good stage 
flooring, but does not include foundations. A new water gas 
set, complete with all recent improvements, would thus cost 
about £13,000 per million c.ft. make per day. This compares 
favourably with the cost of an up-to-date vertical retort in- 
stallation, complete with waste-heat boilers and coal and coke 
‘onveyors (inside the house only). In a recent case, the cost 
Worked out at approximately £16,000 per million c.ft, per day. 
; It should be remembered that these figures do not include any 
aieidiary plant. The cost per million of a modern water gas 
Plant, plus subsidiary plant, up to, but not including, the storage 
olders, would be about £30,000, whereas coal gas plant would 
amount to £36,500 under similar conditions. 








SINGLE SUPERHEATER PLANTS. 


These notes on ‘‘ Modern Water Gas Plant ’’ would not be 
complete without some reference to single superheater plants. 
Although, as has been previously stated, the majority of car- 
buretted water gas plants in this country are of the double 
superheater type, there are upwards of sixty single superheater 
plants in use in England, two of which are installed at the 
Richmond Works of the Gas Light and Coke Company. It 
may be of interest to users of these plants to know that the 
makers are now including waste-heat boilers, mechanical 
grates, automatic coke chargers, and -automatic operation. 

The Waste-Heat Boiler fitted is of the water tube type; the 
waste gases travelling through horizontally. Provision is made 
for securing the easy and early precipitation of dust, and for its 
rapid removal by means of an inclined ashpit. 
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Fig. 6.—Showing the Mechanical Grate of the Single Superheater Plant. 


The Mechanical Grate—the production of the Western Gas 
Construction Company, of the United States, which Messrs. 
Davison & Partner, Ltd., fit by arrangement with Messrs. 
Newton Chambers, Ltd., the British Agents—differs entirely in 
principle and design from that already described. The genera- 
tor (fig. 6) is not water jacketted, but is lined with refractory 
material. A horizontal grate is provided, over which rotates a 
cast-steel beam about 15 in. high. This beam is hollow and 
water cooled, and may be made to revolve at any speed between 
3-5ths and 3 revolutions per hour. The forward or working face 
of the beam is inclined relatively to the grate, and has the effect 
during rotation of performing four distinct functions. The 
vertical component of the force exerted produces undulations 
through the fire bed, which maintain uniform density; while 
the horizontal component first packs the fuel against the wall, 
thus preventing excessive temperatures at this point. Secondly, 
it bores out the centre of the fire bed, keeping it properly 
loosened and active; and, thirdly, should clinkers be formed, it 
crushes them against a water-cooled crushing ring, which is 
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located around the wall just above the grate. ‘he success of 
operation depends, as with all mechanical grates, upon so 
manipulating the gas-making cycle worked as to keep the lower 
portion of the fuel bed at a sufficiently high temperature to 
ensure that any formation of clinker shall take place within 
reach of the rotating beam. If this object is attained, the 
molten ash is prevented from agglomerating into large masses ; 
the function of the beam being not so much to break-up large 
clinkers as to prevent their formation. The power required is 
supplied by a 4 H.P. motor. 


Under the grate are placed two concentric, conical chambers. 


The inner chamber is for the passage of blast steam and down- 
run gas; while the outer one is for the extraction of clinker, 
and is closed to the flow of gases. An adjustable plough on 
each side of the generator discharges into it ; and the ashes and 
clinker are emptied-out periodically by means of a self-sealing 
door at its lowest point. 

The Howard Automatic Coke Charger—also a product of the 
Western Construction Company—is of a somewhat 
elaborate design. By its means, it is not only possible to intro- 
duce small quantities of coke into the generator during each 
cycle, but also to level and spread it, so that large and fines are 
equally distributed throughout the fuel bed. This is achieved 
by dropping the coke on to a rapidly rotating disc in the top of 
the generator, so that it is thrown by centrifugal force against 
the sides. The motive power supplied to the charger is partly 
hydraulic and partly electric. An automatic fuel-weighing 
machine is incorporated with the charger. 

The Automatic Operator—manufactured by the Western Gas 
Construction Company, and fitted to Messrs. Davison & 
Partner’s plants—is of compact and sturdy design (see fig. 7). 


Gas 
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Fig. 7.—The Automatic Operator. 


\ll the hydraulic valves which have to be operated on the blow 
portion of the cycle are connected to a ‘‘ power cylinder,’’ 
which contains a piston valve reciprocating in it, and opening 
and closing ports, thereby directing high and low water pres- 
sure to the cylinders on the valves. The ports are drilled 
through the cylinder walls,.in the proper sequence for operating 
the various valves. A similar arrangement operates the valves 
used for the run period. 

The motive power—which reciprocates the pistons in their 
respective cylinders—is obtained from oil pressure, supplied by 
« motor-driven centrifugal pump; constant pressure being 
secured by aid of a mercury governor. This oil pressure is ad- 
mitted to two cylinders, the pistons of which are connected 
respectively to the pistons of the power cylinders already re- 
ferred to. The rate of movement of the pistons is controlled by 
needle valves, which admit oil to the cylinders at any desired 
rate. These are the timing valves, and are provided to govern 
the cycle. The cycle is split-up into short subdivisions; each 
timing valve controlling the length of time required in that sub- 
division of the cycle. The timing device thus permits the use 
of any length of cycle required, and also the division of the 
cycle into the blow and run periods, with any desired propor- 
tion in each step. An indicator scale on the instrument shows 
the various divisions of the cycle; and an indicator travelling 
over this shows at a glance exactly what is happening in the 
set. The plant can be operated by a hand wheel, should the oil 
pressure fail. 





It should be noted. that the improvements introduced by the 
Western Gas Construction Company have not yet been installed 
in England. In America, only one mechanical grate is at work 
(at Chicago); but the Western automatic operator is in use jp 
Montreal, St. Louis, Chicago, Fort Wayne, and several other 
large American cities. Inasmuch as these productions are 
alternative to those of Messrs. Humphreys & Glasgow, and 
could be applied to any type of water gas plant, the first ip. 
stallation in this country will be of unusual interest to gas 
engineers. It is not intended to suggest a preference beiween 
the plant produced by the Western Construction Company and 
that of Messrs. Humphreys & Glasgow; it being recognized 
that the work of the latter is of a thoroughly sound description, 
and bears evidence of having been well considered and tested. 
out on large-scale experimental plant before it was placed upon 
the market. 

The Americans have for so long taken the initiative in the 
development of water gas plant, that it is refreshing to hear 
that a British engineering firm is now turning its attention in 
this direction. The Power-Gas Corporation, Ltd., of Stockton- 
on-Tees, have for some time incorporated the Lymn-Rambush 
mechanical grate in their producer-gas plants, one of which has 
been at work for the past five or six years with complete success 
at the Gas Light and Coke Company’s Products Works at 
Beckton, and was described in the ‘‘ Gas JourNaL ”’ for Feb. 23. 
This grate, in conjunction with other patented mechanical de- 
vices of the Power-Gas Corporation—such as automatic feed, 
mechanical ash discharge, complete automatic control, as well 
as annular steam boilers with steam drums—is now adopted in 
water gas plant of entirely British design and manufacture. 


CONCLUSION. 


It is abundantly evident that the main effect of all the ad- 
vances in the construction of water gas plant has been to in- 
crease the productive capacity obtainable on a given site. The 
cost of manufacture has been reduced ; but, so far as the experi- 
ence of the Gas Light and Coke Company goes, at present 
prices water gas is still 3d. per therm dearer than coal gas 
made in steamed vertical retorts. It is, however, impossible to 
assess the value of the water gas process to the gas industry upon 
the cost of production alone. Mr. A. G. Glasgow, in a paper 
read before the Incorporated Institute of Gas Engineers in 
18g, summarized the advantages of carburetted water gas, as 
compared with coal gas, as follows : 


(1) The greatly reduced ground space required. 

(2) The large difference in the first cost of plant. 

(3) The ability to change the candle power at will and 
instantly. 

(4) The ability to increase the make to the full capacity of 
plant at three hours’ notice, and without injury to ap- 
paratus. (Half the time suffices where hot coke is 
available.) 

The ability to shut-down the plant instantly without loss 
of gas, and to keep it idle for a number of hours without 
appreciable loss in economy. 

(6) The reduced output of coke, and consequent probability 
of an increase in the price of tliat commodity. 


To these could have been added the very distinct saving in 
the number of operatives required to produce a given quantity 
of gas. The advance of years has hardly modified these claims, 
although the ground space occupied by modern retort houses 1s 
considerably less than was the case in 1891, and the capital 
costs of the two types of plant are more nearly equal. The 
third claim still holds good if we substitute calorific value for 
candle power. “a 

That carburetted water gas plant remains a valuable auxiliary 
to coal gas plant was demonstrated during the industrial crisis 
of last year. The difficulties of maintaining the quantity and 
quality of gas supplies throughout that period would have been 
greatly increased if the gas industry had been entirely de- 
pendent on coal gas plant. For example, the outputs of the 
Gas Light and Coke Company for the periods May to Decem- 
ber, 1925 and 1926 respectively, were as follows: 


Water Gas. Tota! Gas. 


Coal Gas. 


Thousands, 
19,659,824 
15,870,932 





Thousands. Thousands. 
9,681,010 29,340,834 


1925 . 
13,845,967 29,716,899 


1926. 


The returns of other undertakings, particularly of those !" 
the South of England, would demonstrate even mcre emphat- 
cally the part played by water gas plant in ensuring the salet) 
and comfort of the community, which automatically !ooks © 
the gas industry to provide its requirements for lighting, heat 
ing, cooking, and industrial heat, whatever the emergency. 

In conclusion, I wish to acknowledge my indebtedness to 0U' 
President for permission to use working results obtained at 
Nine Elms, to Mr. W. H. Warren, Assistant Engineer at Nine 
Elms, Dr, Griffiths, of the Chief Gas Chemist’s department, 
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ad Mr. Sharp Smith, Works Chemist, for their assistance in 
wrrying out the test of the back-run process. 


Discussion. 


The PresipENT (Mr. I. Hardie) remarked that they had listened to 

i highly interesting paper on a subject of much importance to a great 
qumper of the members. He understood that water gas plants 
werated in the South of England in larger proportion than in other 
parts of the country. 
‘Mr. R. ROBERTSON (Bristol) said the paper bristled with points and 
queries to such an extent that one hardly knew how to make a selec- 
tion. There were, however, one or two questions he would like to 
isk in connection with the plant which had been described. One was 
whether the author had evolved any test for the class of fuel to use. 
He mentioned that coke containing a large percentage of ash ‘of low 
fusion point led to clinker trouble. Was there any test which would 
«able him to eliminate suspicious coals? The efficiency of the oil 
racking process fell off with the increase in quantity used. Could 
the author give them any idea of the economical point beyond which 
he did not consider it desirable to increase the quantity? Did he ex- 
perience any practical difficulty in putting his plant in and out of 
xtion? With ordinary water gas plant, of course, it was very simple. 
Did any additional difficulties arise in connection with the self-clinker- 
ng generator? Could Mr. Cunnold give them any idea as to the 
combined efficiency of the water jacket and waste-heat boiler, as com- 
pared with the waste-heat boiler itself? Another point was whether 
any difficulty had been experienced through working at low pressure 
in the water jacket as compared with the high pressure in the boiler. 
This would recessitate a very efficient reducing valve. It seemed to 
suggest either an abnormally large safety valve in the water jacket 
or some automatic method of stopping interchange of steam alto- 
gether, in the event of the reducing valve failing. 


FurRTHER EXPERIENCES FROM AMERICA. 


Mr. G. M. Girt (London) said it must be many years since they 
had had a paper on water gas plant—-and certainly one of the quality 
of that which Mr. Cunnold had just presented to them. Some refer- 
ences had been made to American practice; and he himself had seen 
most of the ditferent types of plant in use there. In the States it was 
considered universal practice to adopt methods of automatic opera- 
tion of valves, and wherever they were to be found, the engineers re- 
ported that the results had been greatly improved by their use. It 
vecame possible, by the aid of automatic operation, to shorten the 
geles to a much greater extent than would-be practicable otherwise ; 
and in this way they kept the conditions in the generator more uni- 
form, and were able to make better use of the steam and air. In 
the States there were five different types of automatic operation of 
valves. There were this number of firms who made a speciality of 
water gas plants, and each had evolved a different design. Most of 
them were exceedingly good. There was one that the author had not 
described which had rather impressed him (Mr. Gill). It was an 
apparatus which lent itself to easy understanding by an ordinary 
mechanic. He had noticed also in one plant in the States that they 
were using water instead of steam. ‘There was a spray of water 
in the top of the superheater as an alternative to steam; and ap- 
parently this was used with success. One of the water gas firms 
had now arranged to employ the effluent water, by putting it back 
into the set. In a number of the water gas plants there one also saw 
‘xhaust steam used instead of high-pressure steam. Of course, this 
meant much larger connections; but many people were satisfied with 
the economy. In some instances he had seen positive blowers utilized 
or the air blast. For water gas manufacture, of course, there was 
‘theoretical amount of air to be used; and a positive blower could 
"set to deliver just the right amount of air, which was not possible 
‘ith a fan. Bituminous coal was in many cases being gasified in 
my gas generators in America. In fact, there must be an exceed- 
ee large quantity of this kind of coal used now in place of coke. 
was usual to screen out the fines and gasify the coal in lump form. 
- most parts of the States coal was generally about two-thirds the 
Price of coke ; and with recent developments they were able to pro- 
i. Practically as much water gas per ton of coal as per ton of coke, 
ee en ed a great saving. Had the author made any 
« a whe 1 blast pressures? He did not think he had mentioned 
ast pressure he had adopted. It was customary in the States 
+ ened higher one than in this country; 40 in. was something 
arts Aen rage there. Of course, in any comparison with results 
te = d States one must take into account that generally speak- 
~ ga rican coke was superior in quality to that of this country. 
ated rye using really very high-class coal. People in this 
© snagged iad some experience in this matter during the past year. 
i ses they got good coke and good results; and it was not quite 

comparisons without some sort of allowance for this 


YT to make 
lat. The ; sin: - 
The paper should prove of great value to the members of the 


\ssociation. 
Low or Hicu Fusion Pornt. 

Mr, H. ¢ 

remarked ti 
vhich Mr. 
M which {| 
@ manner, 


- SMitH (Tottenham), Hon. Secretary of the Association, 
‘at probably most of them had heard of the improvements 
( unnold had described; but this was the first occasion 

» information had been brought together in so interesting 
r. The paper was rendered all the more valuable by the 
cost which were included in it. When referring to boiler 
th rotary grates, the author said that the grates proved 
jemands made upon them in practically all cases. Then 

t coke containing a large percentage of ash of low fusion 
trouble on two or three occasions. He did not know 
ter the ip: — meant that the ash formed a clinker which arched 
had to be pon and practically filled it up, so that the generator 
thought. ex or down and cleaned by hand. Most of them, he 
bonizing rete enced this trouble during the coal strike when car- 
® to wheth rican coals; and he and his staff had had arguments 

‘er it was low or high fusion point of the ash which was 


point gave 
“hether ti 
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responsible for the trouble. He would like to hear the author’s reasons 
for saying that it was the low fusion point. In the case of his owr 
Company the inclination was rather to attribute the trouble to high 
fusion point. When comparing the cost of water gas manufacture 
with that of coal gas made in steamed vertical retortsp the author 
said that, so far as the experience of the Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany went, at present prices water gas was still jd. per therm dearer 
than coal gas. On what basis did they charge their coke to the water 
gas plants? One could easily make the price of water gas anything. 
| Hear, hear.] It always seemed to him that the only fair price to 
charge was the lowest rate at which it would be sold if it was not 
made into water gas; and this was probably the contract price into 
truck. If not utilized in a water gas plant, more coke would remain 
to be got rid of; and so in all likelihood this contract price would 
be even a little lower than otherwise. They were all extremely grate- 
ful for the information Mr. Cunnold had given them. 

Mr. C. G. Dawson (Torquay) asked what the author would regard 
as the smallest size plant to which the improvements and automatic 
methods he had described could be fitted. 

The PresipENT propesed a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Cunnold 
for his paper, which had been prepared during a very busy time. 
He personally was greatly obliged to him for all the trouble he had 
taken, and wished to congratulate him upon the clear way in which 
he had set forth the information contained in the paper. He was 
sorry that more of the members had not joined in the discussion, 
because he knew that the subject was one which was occupying a 
great deal of attention at the present time. ‘The alterations and im- 
provements made in water gas plants had placed them in a very 
different position from that which they occupied only a few years 
ago; and while improvements had been made in carbonizing plants, 
water gas apparatus had not fallen behind. The only objection that 
could be taken was that they had increased very much in price. The 
improvements which had been described were not to be had for 
nothing ; but they were giving results, and had rendered water gas 
plants practically automatic. The only thing it was necessary to do 
to-day was to put the coke into the hopper, and remove the ash as 
it came away. The remainder of the work was done for one. 


FROM THE CHEMICAL PoINT OF VIEW. 


Dr. R. Lessinc (London) said the paper contained so much informa- 
tion with regard to the solution of engineering difficulties that it 
inspired the mere chemist with awe. He could only think the reason 
why the President had called upon him to second the vote of thanks 
to the author was that they could safely rely upon his inability to 
criticize these engineering questions. He would, however, like to 
make just one or two remarks on the chemical side, if he might be per- 
mitted to do so. Obviously these automatic appliances were bring- 
ing the water gas process nearer to being carried out as it ought 
to be, and as it could not possibly be carried out if one had to 
depend upon the human factor in changing-over from one cycle to 
another, where possibly a fraction of a second might make all 
the difference in the composition of the gas produced. One of the 
parts of the paper which had particularly interested him was the 
reference to the mechanical grate. He had had, with Mr. Gill, 
the good fortune to see a large number of plants of different descrip- 
tions in the United States quite recently; and on one occasion a 
fairly up-to-date water gas plant was out of commission because 
the mechanical grate had broken down. Adsit omen! This gave 
one an interesting insight into the difficulties of construction of 
such a grate, if it was required to deal with the coke from coals 
having varying compositions of ash. This led him up to the point 
which had been raised by Mr. Smith, regarding the melting point 
of the ash, which he thought could be cleared up quite easily. Mr. 
Cunnold had referred to ashes of low fusing point as having given 
trouble. Mr, Smith, in connection with American coals, was rather 
doubtful as to whether high melting point was not the condition 
which led to trouble. The layman of common sense would possibly 
say that they were both right or both wrong, and that coal of medium 
fusing point was the one which gave trouble. This, he thought, was 
the solution. With coal giving ash of a really low melting point 
there ought to be no trouble. If, on the other hand, one had an 
ash of very high melting point, there also ought to be no trouble. 
But where the different coal ingredients gave ashes of different 
melting points, one came to a position of affairs when the ash of 
low melting point in one part would attack the ash of high melting 
point in another part. The resultant fluxing gave that treacly, vis- 
cous mass which could not be broken up, and which yet was not 
fluid enough to run off by itself. Theretore difficulties would arise. 
What had struck him, as a chemist, looking at these mighty machines, 
was that possibly, after the engineering difficulties had been solved, 
these grates might be rendered unnecessary by the provision of 
coke containing a very much smaller percentage of ash than they 
had been accustomed to in the past. It was quite a usual experi- 
ence in the development of industry that, by the time a problem was 
solved, some other factor had arisen which did away with the problem 
fundamentally; and he did see the day coming—and that very soon 
—when they would have coals to deal with which contained a very 
much smaller percentage of ash than would require mechanical 
power for its removal from the grate of a water gas plant. He 
(Dr. Lessing) had pointed out for many years the catalytic influence 
of inorganic compounds on the reactions of carbonization and water 
gas making; and he thought the time was near when gasification 
efficiencies will be obtained far in excess of those possible to-day. 
Such advances, together with the mechanical improvements dealt 
with in Mr. Cunnold’s paper, would bring them nearer to the pro- 
duction of that cheap gas which would lead the industry to yet 
further progress. 

Mr. T. CarmicHakt (Portsmouth) said the author gave the capital 
cost of a new water gas set embodying all these recent improvements, 
and bringing about great savings, and remarked that it compared 
favourably with the cost of an up-to-date vertical retort installation, 
complete with waste-heat boilers and coal and coke conveyors (inside 
the house only). He gave his figure per million c.ft. Was the calorific 
value of the gas on which the comparison was based the same in 
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each case? If not, what were the respective values? This was an 
important point when considering questions of cost. 


The vote of thanks was carried with applause. 
QueEsTIONS ANSWERED. 

Mr. CUNNQLD, on rising to reply to points that had been raised 
in the discussion, said the reception accorded his paper had been ex- 
tremely gratifying to him. The Company’s chemists tested all the 
coals as received; and as far as possible a choice was made of fuel 
for water gas manufacture. He was afraid, however, with the variety 
of coals it was necessary to use, it was not possible to make a very 
close selection. He could not give them any different tests from the 
ordinary one for ash in coal. In the use of oil, they did not as a 
rule go much farther than 1°8 gallons per 1000 c.ft. At this point 
they thought there was very little falling-off. If one went beyond 
2 gallons, a falling-off would seem likely. In America, they were 
accustomed to use much larger quantities of oil; and in some tests 
given in the transactions of the American Gas Association, it would 
be found that the results did fall off somewhat when using between 
3 and 4 gallons of oil per 1000 c.ft. There was no difficulty in putting 
the plant in and out of action; but it took a little longer time. As 
to the efficiency of the plant fitted with water jacket, plus the waste- 


heat boiler, as compared with the waste-heat boiler alone, t/ 

in this connection were not yet complete. From such tes: 

been made, using 2 gallons of oil per 1000 c.it. in each case, 

think it would be found that with the waste-heat boiler 
efficiency was about 69°5 p.ct.; and with the generator 
addition, something like 7o'5 to 71 p.ct. There was no dit 
regards the reducing valve between high and low pressur 

With regard to blast pressure, they worked at between 21 ai 

at the outlet of the blower. This would give anything fr 

20 in, under the grate. Mr, Smith had raised a very nice point, wii 
which Dr. Lessing had dealt better than he (Mr. Cunnold) could «& 
The Company’s chemists decided for him that it was the low fusiog 
point of the ash that was responsible for the trouble; but he thought 
engineers were rather inclined to favour the high fusion poini theory 
In estimating the cost of water gas manufacture, the price of the coke 
used was based upon the lowest contract rate which the ( ompany 
obtained. So far as he understood, Messrs. Davison & Partner were 
prepared to fit the various appliances to any size of plant; bu: Messrs 
Humphreys & Glasgow, he believed, put the lowest limit 1} mil- 
lion c.ft. For the purpose of the calculation he had madr, and to 
which Mr. Carmichael had referred, 500 B.Th.U. gas was taken jp 
each case. 





SIR ARTHUR DUCKHAM ON FUEL ECONOMY. 


Following upon the recent course of lectures on ‘* Modern 
Developments in Regara to Fuel,”’ at the Sir John Cass Techni- 
cal Institute, Jewry Street, «.C., there was a discussion on 
the general subject at the Institute on Monday evening of last 
week, April 4. Sir Frederick Black occupied the chair. The 
principal speakers were Sir Arthur Duckham, K.C.B., Mr. 
Leonard C. Harvey, and Prof. J. S. S. Brame; and they dealt 
with the question from the points of view respectively of gas, 
coal, and oil. Sir Frederick Black congratulated the Institute 
on the excellent results of tne course of lectures, which had 
been of great value to many people. The three aspects of fuel 
now to be dealt with were rclated parts of one great problem. 

Sir Arthur Duckham said they all knew how much Sir 
Frederick had done in connection with this great problem of 
fuel economy. He (Sir Arthur) was a member of the Fuel 
and Power Committee, who had had submitted to them highly 
interesting evidence showing the need in this country for 
** getting together ’’ on the fuel question. People hitherto had 
been extraordinarily lax in the use of fuel. The reason for 
this, of course, was that for many years, during the industrial 
growth of this country, coal was a very cheap commodity, and 
so it was wasted to an enormous extent. The question of fuel 
economy now was always with them. It was really not a 
difficult problem, and was capable of reduction to standards 
very easily. A point he desired to emphasize was that the 
progress of gas meant the progress of electricity and the pro- 
gress of oil. The largest consumption of gas per head in 
Great Britain was in Birmingham, which had a very big in- 
dustrial demand; but the consumption of gas per head was 
greater in New York than in Birmingham. In Chicago 
it was even greater than in New York, and in San 
Francisco it was about the same. But it was found in these 
places that as the consumption of electricity increased—it was 
greater per head there than in Great Britain—so did the con- 
sumption of gas grow. The two went hand in hand. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE GAS INDUSTRY. 


During the lectures, they had heard something about the 
development of yas-works practice ; and he was very proud of 
this development. He could remember the time when 10,500 
«.ft. of gas per ton of coal was considered very good; to-day 
his firm gave guarantees of 18,000 to 19,000 c.ft. per ton. The 
gas was not of the same calorific value; but the total therims 
were considerably more per ton. Heat conservation had been 
assisted by the provision of waste-heat boilers, and by the effi- 
cient lagging of installations. It was now possible to rais¢ 
in a waste-heat boiler 5 Ibs. of steam per pound of fuel put 
in the producers for heating the plant. Previously this heat 
to a large extent went up the chimney. There were gas-works 
to be found without solid fuel fired boilers at all; the whole of 
the steam required being supplied from the waste heat, which 
eliminated labour in this connection. This progress had, of 
course, the definite result of reducing the price of gas, which 
was the aim of everybody engaged in the gas industry. 


Coke OvEN GaAs FOR ToWN SUPPLY. 


Another development which had occurred lately—-and in 
which other countries were ahead of Great Britain—was the 
supply of gas to towns from coke ovens. In this country for 
some years, owing to war conditions, the coke ovens were 
starved for material; and since the war, adverse circumstances 
had prevented the industry going ahead. But it was getting 
into its stride now, and growing quantities of gas were being 
distributed—as was the case in America and Germany—from 
coke ovens. If a proportion of the gas made was used to heat 
the oven, there would be a surplus of about 7000 to 8o00 c.ft. 
of gas per ton of coal, of something like 520 B.Th.U.; but this 


amount could, if a poorer class of fuel was employed to heat 
the ovens, be increased to (say) 12,000 ¢.ft. per ton, which the 
coke oven proprietors were in a position to sell perhaps at 74 
per 1000 c.ft., which was round about 13d. per therm. Her 
was an excellent supply of heat which was going to make a 
very big difference throughout the great industrial areas, which 
were nearly all adjacent to the coalfields|§ New methods 
rendered available to-day coals which even two or three years 
ago were regarded as being unsuitable for coking purposes; 
and many more coke ovens were likely to spring up, which 
would enormously augment the quantity of gas available. He 
felt perfectly certain this development was coming, because 
this country was better situated than any ofher for it. There 
was still much to be discussed by the engineers on both sides, 
who, he was glad to say, were getting together. 


A Grip or Gas Mains. 


It might be necessary to put a proposition before the Com- 
mittee of which he was a member that, just as the Electricity 
Commissioners had recommended «a grid of electric cables 
throughout the country, so there should be a grid of gas mains 
connecting up the great industrial works and towns. Then 
they would come down to prices for gas far below anything 
thought of to-day, which would bring the cost per B.Th.U. of 
gas down to within a measurable distance of the cost per 
B.Th.U. of solid fuel. For many purposes gas was an ideal 
heating agent, provided the price was right. In soine indus- 
trial processes, the price of the fuel was a very small item; 
what counted were flexibility, perfect control, saving of labour, 
and regularity of heating. Frequently -these considerations 
altogether outweighed the cost of fuel; and in such instances 
gas was being used to an enormous extent. On the other 
hand, there were processes in which the cost of fuel was mor 
important ; and it was to these industries that a cheaper suppl) 
of gas would make a great appeal, and in which continual 
increasing quantities would be used as the price came down. 

Sir Arthur, on this point, quoted the following from th 
paper on ‘*‘ The Use of Town Gas in Industry "’ which ht 
presented at the First World Power Conference held at Wem) 
ley during July, 1924: 


We should try to form some idea as to what industri 
can afford to pay for gas as compared with solid fuel. In 
the computations I will take the therm as the basis. 4 
ton of ordinary coal has a calorific value equal to 29 
therms. Taking the value of coal delivered to a works 4! 
35s. per ton, the cost per therm will be 145d. Gas * 
being sold to-day in large quantities at 4°4d. per therm, o 
at about three times the price of raw coal. The heating 
efficiency of the raw coal fire or furnace is not, on ™ 
average of cases, greater than 25 p.ct., whereas the heat 
ing efficiency of a gas furnace can be taken as 70 Pp. 
This improved efficiency gives us a comparative figure ® 
5'8d. for coal and 6°28d. for gas for every therm actua') 
employed. In other words, coal is under 8 p.ct. less cost 
than gas as a fuel. This is easily compensated for by the 
inany advantages attached to the use of gas. 

If we roughly divide the industrial users 0! 
the three classes I have mentioned, then I esti: 
it would pay the industries to use gas, in the 
at a price per therm from ten to twenty times that of 13% 
coal per therm; in the second case at a price pr therm 
from five to ten times that of coal; and in the third cas 
at a price per therm from three to six times that coal. 
Americ 
uses y 

higher 


ras intl 
ite that 
irst cas 


He concluded his remarks by pointing out that in 
one finds people are centrally heating their | 
means of gas, though gas there is usually considera! 
in price than is the case in this country. 
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{ We are not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents. } 


Price of Gas Oil. 


Sin, Mr. Livesey’s letter to you on the above subject, published 
your issue for April 6, comes at an opportune moment—i.e., when 
vike period commitments are gradually falling in, and post-strike 
\litions are being faced. 

here is something radically wrong With the Fuel Oil Companies, 
( their idea of prices; and to anyone who is closely interested in 
ihe question of gas fuel oil, 1 recommend to their consideration the 
‘Manchester Guardian Commercial’? of March 24, 1927, p. 335, 
Reasons for the Petrol Cut, the Oil Slump in America,” an article 
which will make gas engineers sit up and take notice. 

Now that the coal position has settled down to normal delivery, 
wd prices are once again reasonably right, I suggest that the way to 
ring the oil people to a proper sense of sweet reasonableness is to 
make a little ** fatter ’’ coal gas, and to confine water gas to “* blue ”’ 
gas, cutting out (or practically so) oil for carburetting purposes. A 
few months of this practice will make a visible impression on the 
sllers. Meanwhile avoid entering into any contracts, whether the 
all clause is in them or not. I am practising what I preach. 

J. F. Tynpatt, Manager. 


Deal and Walmer Gas Company, 
April 8, 1927. 





Australian Morwell Brown Coal and the “L&N” Process 


stand corrected, being in as- you state in the 

Journal for April 6, in attributing the announcement of the at- 

ition of the Australian Brown Coal venture by **L & N ”’ Coal 
Distillation, Ltd., to the ‘‘ Financial News ’’ and the ‘* Morning 
Yost.” 

The notice appeared exclusively, as they say in the evening papers, 
n the ‘‘ Gas JournaL; "’ and to rectify the mistake I will re-quote 
the paragraph. 

“It is proposed to develop by the 
Jeiferous coal seam in the world, at Morwell, Melbourne. 

Thinking that some technical information apart from the company- 

omoting side of the business might interest your readers, I ven- 
ured to send the figures you were good enough to publish in the 

Journat ’’ for March 30. ‘ 

Mr. H. A. Bradstreet (presumably the Mr. Bradstreet connected 
vith the * Morning Post ’’) is surprised, as you inform your readers, 
that Mr. Tozer and the writer found 44°3 p.ct. of water in the four 
tons of Morwell coal sent us from Australia in air-tight casings, 
whereas Mr. H, Nielsen only found 4o p.ct. of water. Let us see, 
however, what other people report. 

Sir John Monash, Chairman of the Victorian State Electricity Com- 
nission, in a report (see ‘‘ Iron and Coal Trades Review,’’ April 7, 
922), writes : 


Sir,—l error, 


‘L & N’ process the largest 


” 


fo prepare the material properly, it is essential that it should 
contain not more and not less than a specified amount of water ; 
and nearly all the brown coal (Morwell) contains 45 p.ct. of 
it has to go through a drying stage first, and if used for 
ing has to be submitted to a pressure of 7 to 8 tons per 


Vater 
briquet 
sq. in 


\gain, quoting Prof. W. A. Bone, of the Imperial College of 


” 


Science, South Kensington, in his Cantor Lecture (see ‘* JourRN\L, 
Dec. 13, 1922): 

lhe chief difficulties connected with brown coals arise owing 
to their high water contents and their tendency to disintegrate 
on being dried by ordinary methods. 

It hardly needed an experienced gas engineer to realize the 
imprac ticability of carbonizing either in retorts or in chambers a 
raw coal containing anything from 20 to §0 p.ct. of water, of to 
foresee the insuperable difficulties that would be encountered in 
attempting to recover tars and light oils from the steam-laden 
gas which would issue from the retorts. 

Therefore any scheme for utiliz'ng such coals on a large scale 
ought to include some preliminary drying process. 

Then Prof. Bone appends a table headed ‘* Composition of gas 
obtained by heat treatment of brown coals and lignites.’’ 

Under this heading are results from Morwell, Saskatchewan, Val- 
darno, and Burmese. Suffice it to quote Morwell. 
370° C. 
. 1427 


Temperature employed. ..... . 
C.it,ofgasperton . .. . . 
Composition of gas CO, and H,S . 

a 


ae 
a i 
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Prof. Bone makes no mention of the tar oils obtained. 

Returning to my_statement in the ‘ JournaL ’’ for March 30, you 
will note that_we were only able to recover from the condenser re- 
ceivers 9} gallons of oil from 1 ton of the coal; and this we recovered 
by decantation from 286 gallons of thin ammoniacal liquor. 

On examination of this liquor, we found that a very large quantity 
of tar oil was held in suspension in a colloidal or emulsified condi- 
tion, rendering separation impossiie. This bears out what Prof. 
Bone stated later in 1922 as to the insuperable difficulties in recover- 
ing tar oils from a steam-laden gas. 

Mr. Nielsen must surely be aware of these difficulties, as he was 
met by the same problem in 1921 while working his original rotary 
retort at Chatterley, when Dr. Harold Colman showed him, under 
a microscope, the colloidal condition of the tar oils he was producing 
even from a dry and good coal owing to the presence of free steam 
in his retort. The writer was present at the time this examination 
was made, the results of which coincided with his experience else- 
where. : 

Apart from the quantity and quality of the oils obtainable, one 
is faced with the question as to where the necessary heat is to come 
from, and the cost of the same, to expel 40 to 50 p.ct. of water from 
the brown coal. Even if partial mechanical compression be made 
use of, one is still faced with the tremendous costs which appear to 
render the carbonization of brown coal an unsolved problem. 

The carbonization treatment of wet peat has proved a graveyard 
for capital. Millions of money have been lost by Woltereck, Eken- 
berg, ‘‘ Wet Carbonization,’’ and others—and the risk to ‘be in- 
curred by the treatment of brown coal seems very great indeed. 

F. D. MarsHatr.. 
1g, Queen Anne’s Chambers, 
Westminster, S.W., 
Ipril 11, 1927. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Progress of Bills. 
Bognor Bill: Read 


1 sen 


and Electricity 
the Commons. 
Budleig |; Salterton, Earby 4nd Thornton, Norwich, and Uxbridge, 
laidenhead, Wycombe, and District Gas Orders : Approved. 
Commercial Gas Bill: Read the third time, passed, and sent to 
he Comiions. 

Covent Corporation Bill: Reported from the Select Committee, 
lments. Read the third time, passed, and sent to the 


Gaas the third time, passed, 
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Common 
Farnh 
Math 
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Readin 
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Gas and Electricity Bill: Reported, with amendments. 
Urban District Council Bill: Brought from the Commons, 
t time, and referred to the Examiners. 

x Gas Bill: Reported, with an amendment, 
rrent Corporation (Gas) Bill: Brought trom the Com- 
the first time, and referred to the Examiners 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Progress of Bills. 
Bill: Read the 
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is and Electricity 
niners. 
1 Salterton, Earby and Thornton, Norwich, and Uxbridge, 
» Wycombe, and District Gas Orders: Approved. 
ial Gas and Coventry Corporation Bills: Read 
referred to the Examiners. 

Urban District Council Bill: Read the third time, and 


first time, and referred 
first 


the 


lrent Corporation (Gas) Bill: As amended, considered; 
ird time, and passed. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


FUEL RESEARCH. 


Lieut.-Col. Warts-MorGan (for Mr. Jenkins), 
the President of the Board of Education whether the Fuel Research 
Board had obtained information the research work carried 
out, and the progress made, in connection with the scientific utiliza- 
tion of coal, whether by. Government Departments or private in- 
dustrialists, in Germany, France, and the United States of America. 

The Duchess of ATHOLL stated that one of the duties of the Intelli- 
gence Section of the Fuel Research Division of the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research was to keep in touch with the more 
important developments of fuel research in other countries, and that 
a great deal of useful information had been obtained. 

The Duchess of ATHOLL informed Mr. Potts, on April 5, that the 
amount spent by the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research on fuel research during the financial year 1925-26 was 
4£:76,547, and during 1926-27 about (£88,000. 

Answering Mr. W. M. Watson and Mr. Mardy Jones, the Duchess 
of ATHOLL gave the following information: The products obtained 
from a ton of coal by the latest experimental treatment vary accord- 
ing to the process adopted and the coal used. Further. particulars 
were contained in the recent Annual Reports of the Fuel Research 
Board, and the reports on tests of proprietary plants made by the 
Director of Fuel Research. It is impossible to give reliable com- 
mercial values for the bye-products until they have been available 
for purchase in large quantities over an extended period. 

Mr. Westwoop asked the President of the Board of Education 
the amount of large coal and small coal used in the experiments of 
the Fuel Research Board during the last year for which figures were 
available. Mr. Evan Davies desired to know how many tons of 
coal per month were used for experimental purposes by the Fuel 
Research Board. 

The Duchess of ATHOLL said 


on \pril 4, asked 


us to 


net 


that during 1926 the coal used 


\ 
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amounted to: Nuts, 1541 tons; run of mine, 2501 tons; smalls, 518 
tons. The run of mine coal consisted of large and small in about 
equal proportions. It was sometimes used as received and sometimes 
screened, according to the investigation in progress. 

Mr. Lawson asked the President of the Board of Education the 
districts from which coal had been drawn for the experimental work 
of the Fuel Research Board. 

Lord E. Percy stated that coal for the experimental work had 
been drawn from the following coalfields in Great Britain: Northum- 
berland and Durham, Lancashire, Yorkshire, Nottinghamshire and 
Derbyshire, North Staffordshire, South Staffordshire, Warwickshire, 
Leicestershire, South Wales, Kent, Lanarkshire, Stirling, and Lin- 
lithgow. Arrangements were being made for a test on some Somerset 
coal to be carried out shortly. 

Captain Garro-Jones asked the Secretary for Mines whether he 
had made any investigation of the system prevailing in Germany 
in which coal was graded on the basis of quality and calorific value; 
and whether he would consider the possibility of introducing into 
this country a grading system on that basis or on the basis of the 
pit-head price. 

Colonel Lane Fox said this subject was dealt with in the Report 
of the Royal Commission, which suggested that it was one which 
could with advantage be taken up by the industry itself. He was 
not satisfied that the Government could usefully take the initiative 
in the matter. No special investigation into the German system had 
been made by his Department. 


<i 
oo 


LONDON, MIDLAND, AND SCOTTISH RAILWAY BILL. 


A Bill promoted by the London, Midland, and Scottish Railway 
Company, authorizing the carrying-out of various works, was con- 





sidered by the Unopposed Committee of the House of Commons on 
Wednesday, April 6, and was ordered to be reported for third reading. 

Originally the Flint Gas and Water Company petitioned against 
the Bill, but the petition was withdrawn, and a clause for the pro- 
tection of the Flint Company was inserted in the Bill. 

Part of the clause relates to the diversion of a road, which diver- 
sion is authorized by the Bill. It provides that the Railway Com- 
pany shall so make up the roadway and footways as to enable the 
Flint. Company to lay down mains in the diverted portion with a 
covering not less than the covering available in the portion of the 
existing road which is to be replaced. It gives power to the Flint 
Company, when the Railway Company construct the diversion, to 
lay new mains in that diverted portion, and to connect them with 
their mains in the existing road at the commencement and terminus 
of the diversion—the Railway Company, on demand, to repay to the 
Flint Company the costs of providing such new mains, and the ex- 
penses reasonably incurred by the latter Company in laying them, 
and connecting them with the existing mains, and cutting-off the 
main in that portion of the existing rqad which is to be diverted. 
Thereupon, the mains in that portion of the existing road are to 
become the property of the Railway Company. If the main laid 
in the new portion of the road is bigger than that in the existing 
part of the road, the Railway Company are to pay only the cost of 
laying a main similar in size to that in the existing road. 

The clause also provides that, if the Railway Company acquire 
certain lands which are mentioned in the Bill, they shall not interfere 
with the access of the Flint Company to, or the user of the Flint 
Company of, their existing mains on that land. Also, if streets are 
stopped-up temporarily by the Railway Company under the powers 
of the Bill, the Flint Company shall have the same right of access 
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as they have at present. The Railway Company are not to alter th, 
position of apparatus of the Flint Company in any street, or alte; 
the level of any street or road so as to leave a covering of vss thay 
3 it. or more than 5 ft., unless, in the latter case, the) provi, 
special means of access to the apparatus, to the reasonaile satis 
faction of the Engineer to the Flint Company. Plans of intendey 
works which may affect the apparatus of the latter Company ap; 
to be submitted to them 28 days before the works are conimenced: 
and notice of the date of commencement of the works is alsy , 
be given, except in case of emergency. If it appears to the Flin 
Company that the works will interfere with, endanger, or rende, 
useless, or partially uséless, any of the apparatus, or impede th 
supply of gas or water, they may give notice to the Railwa 
Company to carry out works necessary to prevent this, at the ex 
pense of the latter Company, to the reasonable satisfaciion an 
under the supervision (if given) of the Engineer of the Flint Com. 
pany—the reasonable costs and charges of such supervision t¢ 
be paid by the Railway Company. The Flint Company may carn 
out such protective works themselves, if they give notice fourtee; 
days before the commencement—the Railway Company to pay th 
reasonable costs incurred. The latter are to afford to the Flint Com. 
pany all reasonable facilities to carry out the protective works speci. 
fied; but if the latter Company within the fourteen days n 
proceed with all practicable diligence to carry out the works, th 
Railway Company may proceed with them. 

Before removing apparatus of the Flint Company, the Railway 
Company shall provide sufficient substituted apparatus to enable thy 
continuous supply of gas and water to be maintained. If there js 
interruption of the supply without the written authority of the Flin 
Company, the Railway Company are to pay the Flint Company ; 
sum not exceeding £10 for every hour during which the interruptio: 
continues. The Railway Company are to pay reasonable compen- 
sation to the Flint Company for any loss or damage resulting fron 
interference with their apparatus or property, and also to indemnify 
them in respect of any penalties, costs, actions, claims, or demands 
arising out of such interference. 

Disputes are to be referred to an arbitrator, to be appointed (failing 
agreement) by the President of the Institution of Civil Engineers, 

There is another clause in the Bill for the protection of the gas 
and water mains of local authorities. This clause applies the pro- 
visions of sections 18 to 23 of the Railways Clauses Consolidation 
Act, 1845, to the gas and water mains, pipes, and apparatus of an 
focal authority or gas or water board, 


in 


FARNHAM GAS AND ELECTRICITY BILL. 
The Unopposed Committee of the House of Lords (presided over 
by the Earl of Donoucimore, 





Lord Chairman of Committees) on 
Tuesday, April 5, ordered that this Bill (see ** Journat ”’ for Jan. 1, 
p. 84) should await report for third reading. The Bill has alread 
been approved by the Unopposed Committee of the House of Comn- 
mons (see ** JouRNAL ”’ for March 16, p. 676). 


iin 


READING GAS BILL. 


This Bill was before the Unopposed Committee of th: 





House o! 
Lords (presided over by the Earl of DonovuGuMmore, Lord Chairma 
of Committees) on Tuesday, April 5; and was ordered to 
for third reading. The provisions of the Bill, and the 
before the Unopposed Committee of the 
given in the *“* Journat ”’ for Jan. 109, p. 


report 
yroceedi 
House of Commons, 


145, and March 16, p. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


IMPERIAL CONTINENTAL GAS ASSOCIATION. 
Report of the Directors. 

The following is the.report of the Directors for the year ended 
Dec. 31, 1926, which will be submitted to the proprietors at the meet- 
ing on May 11. 

The profit of the year is £149,212 12s. 8d., which, together with 
the sum of £70,026 gs. brought forward from the previous year’s 
account, makes a total of £219,239 1s. 8d. available for appropria- 
tion, out of which an interim dividend of 5 p.ct. (actual), less tax, 
amounting to £,79,037 16s. 4d., was paid in November last. 

The Directors now recommend that, in addition to the above in- 
terim dividend, there be paid, on May 16, 1927, upon the holdings 
of capital stock as registered in the books of the Association on 
April 20, final ordinary dividend for the year ended on 
Dec. 31, 1926, at the rate of 5 p.ct. (actual), less income-tax at 4s. 
in the pound, on the nominal amount of the issued capital stock of the 
Association, making, with the above interim dividend, a total ordi- 
nary dividend of 10 p.ct. for the year. The sum of £61,159 9s. will 
accordingly remain to be carried forward to the next account. 

The total output of gas in the towns supplied by the Association 
in 1926 was 6004 million c.ft., showing an increase at the rate of 
5°8 p.ct. on the preceding year. The number of gas consumers on 
Dec. 31 last 279,296, and shows an increase at the rate of 
4°4 p.ct. in the year. The consumers of electricity totalled 30,931, 
representing an increase of 6148, or 24°8 p.ct. The total quantity 
of electricity sold during 1926 was 31,158,656 KW.H., as compared 
with 25,168,981 KW.H. in an increase of 5,989,675 KW.H., or 
23°53 p.ct. 

Satisfactory prolongations of various contracts for the supply of 
gas and electricity in suburban districts have been obtained. 

rhe Board regret to announce the death, on Nov. 27, 1926, of Mr. 


1927, a 


was 


1925, 


R. W. Wilson, formerly Secretary of the Association, who had been 
a Director since April, 1922. To fill the vacancy thus caused, 
Michael Hubert Tetley, M.I1.Mech.E., has been elected to a seat on 
the Board. : 


_ 
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REDUCTIONS IN THE PRICE OF GAS. 


The Ashburton Urban Council, on April 8, decided to reduce 
price from 1s. 7d. to 1s. 6d. per therm. 





the 


The Bilston Gas Company have intimated that, as and from th 
next reading of the meters, the price will be reduced by 6d. pet 
1000 ¢.ft. to all consumers. 

Burnley Gas Department have reduced the price by 1d. per therm 
from March 31. This brings the maximum price through ordinary 
meters to gd. per therm—the pre-strike price, which was raised 0 
Dec. 31 last for one quarter only. The calorific value of the gas wa 
reduced in December from 475 B.Th.U. (gross) to 450 B.Th.U. 
on account of the capacity of the existing works being © erdrawn. 
The calorific value has again been raised to 475 B.Th.U. (gross). It 
is expected the the new works in course of erection at Old Hall wi! 
be producing gas next winter. 

The Oldbury Urban Council have decided to reduce tl 
slot meter consumers by 5d., to ordinary consumers by 
power and industrial consumers by 7d. per 1000 c.ft. : 
iy last, i 


At a meeting of the Smethwick Town Council on Frid 
0 €.1L 


was announced that the price would be reduced by 4d. per 10 
to ordinary and power consumers, and by 3}d. in the case o! prepay 
ment meters. 


The West Bromwich Town Council have agreed to a proposal 6! 


the Gas Committee to reduce the price of gas to that which pre 


vailed before the increase due to the coal stoppage. 
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GAS-WORKS INQUIRY AT NEWQUAY. rs Murray: The Albany County. School .is not used as a sleeping 
residence. 
An inguiry into an application by the Newquay Gas Company for Mr. Oliver remarked that the holder would shut off all the sun 
from his property, and the wind coming between the two holders 
would blow his plants out of the ground, 
; ine : on After further discussion, the Inspector said he would visit the 
vas held by Mr. H. L. Spencer on Friday, April 8. There were | oo With Major Murray and the others, 
some local objectors.. The inquiry then concluded: 
Mr. H. GREENWAY, who represented the Company, said the Company ; ~—>— 
yas established in Newquay a little over fifty years ago. From 
that time onwards there had been a steady growth in - yee BALLYMENA GAS-WORKS. 
for gas. From 1914 down to and including 1926 there had been , 
sists annual it The Company were forced, whether they Government Inspector’s Report. 
liked it or not, in order to meet the increasing demand, to extend The Ulster Home Ministry Inspector who recently conducted an 
their gasholder accommodation. They could not contemplate any inquiry into the application of the Ballymena Urban District. Council 
urther increase in consumers or consumption with their present a ce NF d ai -_gs 
facilities. It was necessary that the Company should carry out their for liberty to increase the ye. of. gas = t9 acrew 44000 to, pay 
statutory obligations; and in order to do so they must increase their off an overdraft, has made his report. The. inquiry had shown, the 
facilities for supply. report states, that the state of the undertaking was. far from: satis 
The intention was to erect a gasholder on a piece of land recently factory, and-that the present unfortunate position could not. be’ asoribéd 
quired for that purpose. Notices had been sent in accordance with | to any very large extent to the coal stoppage last year. . As comiparéd 
the Act to about 300 householders residing within a radius of 300 with gas undertakings in other towns'in Northern Ireland, the Bally 
yards from the proposed works; and notices of objection had been | mena Works appeared to yield poor results. 
received. Every objector, however, had acquired his property since With regard to the application: to increase the price of,gas,. the 
the gas-works had been in existence and in regular work. Four | Ministry were of opinion that gas should ‘not. be-sold. by. the Council 
of the objectors were residing’ in houses farther away from the pro- | at an uneconomic rate, and therefore that some increase-in the;maxi- 
posed new works than the existing gas-works. Of the other ob- | mum allowed-by the 1920 Order ought to be permitted. - It- appeared 
jectors, Mr. Oliver, of Tolcarne Road, who; had a piece of land ad- | that the present cost of production and: distribution was somewhere 
joining the gas-works, and was using it as a market garden, had | )etween 8s. and 8s. 6d. per 1ood"c.ft. ;. andvaccordingly the Ministry 
raised no objection as a householder, but in respect of the gardens. approved of an increase in price to 8s. 6d. As-to the’ application. for 
The Inspector: He is entitled to object. a loan of £4000 to pay-off an overdraft, it. was. clear that’provision 
Mr. GreENWay replied that the Company had a complete reply | must be made for repayment, and that the only:method of. doing: so 
to any objection. He had purchased the land adjoining the gas- | was by way of a loan spread over a-term-of years. The proceeds 
works in 1919. Mr. Oliver stated that the land was about an | of the loan, however, must be used for the purpose of meeting old 
acre. Actually it was less than half an acre. Continuing, Mr. | Josses; and it would be contrary to the general principles of local 
Greenway said there was no objection on the part of the New- | government administration that these. losses should be placed upon 
quay Urban Council, whose gas inspector was present that day. | the shoulders of the ratepayers of the future. In these circumstances, 
Major Murray, the owner of a freehold dwelling house and pre- the Ministry could not see thei way to sanction the loan for a greater 
mises known as *‘ The Nest,’’ and occupied by him for about 25 period- than ten years, There was the further objection that the 
years, was an objector, Major Murray said he had spent £4000 spreading of the losses over a greater period would only serve to ob- 
or £5000 on the property; and his grounds of objection were: That scure the present financial position. 
it would make it impossible for him to realize on his property at a The Ministry were of opinion that immediate steps should be taken 
fair price, or obtain a fair rental value; that the proposed works | by the Council to arrange for a thorough investigation of the working 
vould be adjacent to building land worth £1500 or £2000; and | of ‘thé undertaking by a technical gas expert; and, furthermore, 
that the proposed works would be most objectionable to tenants | that the financial position should be investigated by an accountant, 
letting rooms during August. and a proper balance-sheet prepared, so that the Council might be in 
Mr. Greenway said that his reply to these objections was that a position to form an opinion as to what steps should be taken to put 
the erection of a gasholder would not diminish the value of Major | the undertaking on a satisfactory footing. 
Murray's property. There was no intention to manufacture gas on The Ballymena Urban Council at a special meeting discussed: the 
the new land, but to erect a holder under the railway embankment. above report. Mr. Shaw said that the gas-works were purchased 
It was also curious, with regard to Major Murray’s objection about some 24 years ago for about £29,000, and since then £20,000 had 


Special Order empowering them to erect and maintain certain 
vorks on land purchased by them, and adjoining their present works, 





< 


as ie mal M ‘ ~ by ° 
he wuilding estate, that the owne r of the estate had not raised any been expended in erecting new. vertical retorts, and: £.7000 im ex- 
objection whatever. As regards building values of £'1200 to £2000, tending and improving the plant. Three loans were obtained for 
i . ? 2 P = ot sa a i aa Tr i - . s > e . 
he did not know whether Major Murray referred to Tolcarne Road the purpose; and out of the profits since 1904 425.595 16s. 8d. had 
or to the value of the estate in Edgcumbe Avenue. Mr, Oliver only been repaid to the Government on-foot-of these loans. - The -figures 
ave ahor Ran on z i an - ~ ? ee ie t 7 : : 
we about £ 500 for his land, and the Gas Company only about of their auditor showed that the expense of manufacturing gas was 
tooo to Mr. Silas Rickeard for their land. Mr. Rickeard had decreasing each year; and it might be useful to consider the advis- 
= q ee . ‘ 8 é . arth : a . . . e 
raeed + tpg objection to the proposed works, though he owned adjacent ability of getting a gas expert to investigate the plant and system 
land. Mr. Oliver had objected to any works being erected on the of management with a view to seeing where any improvements 
other side of his garden. He said his land was immediately ad- could be made 
“oF Sie ee a % rr . 'e.. hm zi ° . . 
joining the gas works, the operations of which were detrimental Mr.. Giffin proposed that they should appoint a Committee to go 
- his usiness as a market garde ner, and to his nursery. It was into the matter, either with or without expert evidence, and bring in 
- detrimental to buildings which he proposed to erect. Mr. a report. Mr. Murphy seconded the motion. 
arne. ; her jec ‘cupied«z se side > “era e 
7. a ee re a house on the other side of the Mr. MacFetridge moved as an amendment that they should pro- 
isting work : > ‘ ‘rrace. : .¢ >» » p > . - . - * 
. g works, at 20, Albany _ Terrace, and he contended that the cure the services of a competent expert to go into the question of 
roposed works would be detrimental to the saleable’ value of his 


f 


y 
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freehold house, which was also used fc isi luring the greater the eli Nea of the works. Mr. Shaw seconded the amendment. 
Pe ange . piace: : wr visitors during the greater rhere were eight voted for the appointment of an expert and four 
artot the year. He also objected to the engine house which the Com- against 

“NY proposed to erect within a few feet of his dwelling house. It a8: : aa 

ould be a nuisance by day and by night, and the fumes, which were mnt 


already a nuisance, would be increased considerably. GAS REGULATION ACT APPLICATIONS. 


The Inspector said there were two persons, Mrs. Henwood and 
Mrs, Liitlejohns, who had written to the Company, but not to the SPECIAL ORDERS. 
soar of 1 rade. As they were not present, their objections would Conway Corporation. 
ot be t with. i 
Mr. ‘harles Somerville, formerly associated with gas under- 
akings London, and now employed by the Newquay Urban Coun- 
(i as S inspector in the interests of the householders, said he 

reported to the Urban Council. A large percentage of 
buscholders in Newquay were dependent on visitors in order 
0 ney their position as householders. They depended for suc- Calverley and Horsforth District Gas Company. 

essful ring on an adequate supply of gas. As the consumption To authorize the Company to use scheduled land for gas pur- 
eased, so the storage capacity must be increased. The poses, to raise additional capital, and to make provisions for the better 
<a consumption at Christmas, 1925, over that at Christmas, | regulation of the undertaking. 
that’ ve ‘ 7 one He could not imagine a more suitable site than Wellingt (S t) G Cc . 
eA osed for the new holder as part and parcel of the existing Se ay Sas Company. 
obscure 





To enable the Corporation to acquire and use for gas purposes 
scheduled land; to charge on the thermal basis; to substitute for 
the existing maximum price of 6s. 3d. per 1ooo c.ft. one of 1s. 8d. 
per therm; to make further provisions regulating the supply of gas; 
and to borrow money.' 


Ol oz 
gas 


Nerease 


would he nearly at the bottom of the hill, and partially To extend the limits of supply, to authorize the use of scheduled 
> gata Be: ype: siding. As regards any smell of escaping land for gas purposes, to provide for the conversion of the capital, 
money, [T¢ 6 Boge oor —. a which meant loss of and to confer powers for the better regulation of the undertaking. 
Ml Injured tn amy wee ne ee OP DECLARATIONS OF CALORIFIC VALUE. 
CxreNWay: Would you call the immediate neighbourhood Conisborough Gas Company, Ltd.—475 B.Th.U., in substitution 
: . for 500 B.Th.U. (July 1.) 
verville: Certainly not. Replying further to Mr. Green- Drighlington and Gildersome Gas Light Company.— 525 B.Th.U., 
Somerville said that the Urban Council had storage there, in substitution for 500 B.Th.U. (July 1.) 
cept their dust carts there. ‘ > 
“rray contended that the smell of gas would be intensified 
sholder was erected; and this would materially depreciate The Marvels of Electricity.—The Pontefract Town Council, last 
or ; his property. He had offered it as a cottage hospital week, discussed a proposal to substitute electric lighting for gas at 
holder ‘y..... ‘e school; but it would not be suitable with a gas- the Free Library. _Alderman G. H. Brittain, supporting the pro- 
; . 7 Ht posal, waxed enthusiastic about electricity. Pointing dramatically to 
Compa aaa ea m.. a and late Manager, of the Gas the lighting in the fown Council Chamber itself, he declared em~ 
ee. ne was the Albany County School much closer to phatically, | that lighting is seven thousand times better than gas.’’i 
an Major Murray’s property. The Council roared with laughter. The chamber was lighted by gas,_ 


and also 1 
i Major 
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PARKINSON STOVE COMPANY, LTD. 
Staff Dinner. 

The annual dinner of the works, office, and outdoor staffs of the 
Parkinson Stove Company, Ltd., took place at the Market Hotel, 
Birmingham, on April 2, when a most enjoyable evening was spent. 
Mr. J. F. Davy (Works Manager of the Company’s Stechford Factory) 
occupied the chair; and after-the toast of ‘‘ The King,’’ following 
an excellent dinner, many members of the staff proved that their 
abilities as entertainers were of no mean order. 

After proposing the toast of ‘‘ The Chairman (Sir Henry Cowan, 
M.P.) and the Directors of the Company ’’—which was enthusiastic- 








ally honoured—Mr. Davy remarked that the Directors had, by 
their own example of unstinted service and generous encouragement. 
created an atmosphere of goodwill and loyalty among the staff which 
was not only essential to the efficiency of the business, but inspired 
every member to take 4 real interest in the welfare of the Company 
Ihe speeches which followed reflected this high sense of loyalty, en- 
thusiasm, and good fellowship, which the Company prides itself exists 
in so marked a degree among its employees. 

The Secretary of the Company (Mr. W. E. Jones) expressed his 
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pleasure at being present, and referred to the value of such social 
gatherings in bringing the staffs of the various departments tog:iher— 
typifying that they were all members of a large but happy family, 

The evening concluded with ‘‘The Hymn of Heat,’’ with ac. 
knowledgments to Miss Dorothy Eaves, of the Newport (Mon.) Gas 
Company, in which everyone joined with great zest, and “ Auld 
Lang Syne,’’ and many wishes were expressed that such enjoyable 
functions should be held more frequently. 





eae 


KENILWORTa'S GAS SUPPLY. 
The terms under which Coventry will supply gas to Ken 
when the City Corporation take control of the Kenilworth Ga 
pany were read at a recent meeting of the Kenilworth Council, 


The Cuairman (Mr. C. H. Barwell) said the Coventry Corporation 
had agreed to amend the Coventry Corporation Bill, in order to meet 
the most important objections. Kenilworth’s petition, however, had 
not been withdrawn; the Council having reserved the right to Oppose 
the Bill before the House of Commons if it was not amended on the 
lines agreed. 

The agreement provides: ‘‘ That the price of gas in Kenilworth 
will not exceed by more than 4d. per therm the price of gas in Coven. 
try, with a maximum of 16°4d. per therm. That within a period 
not exceeding eight years the price of gas in Kenilworth will be ce. 
duced so as not to exceed by more than 2-4d. per therm the price 
charged in Coventry, provided Kenilworth is supplied with gas from 
the Foleshili Works of the Corporation.’’ The undertaking is to be 
transferred to the Corporation one month after the passing of the 
Bill. 

Mr. Barwell said that, while they had not secured all the conces- 
sions they desired, the price clauses were much more advantageous 
to the district than those contained in the original Bill. Immediate 
reduction in the price of gas would be effected, and material reduc- 
tions would operate when Kenilworth was supplied with gas from the 
Foleshill Works. This supply was anticipated within a much shorter 
period than the eight years mentioned in the agreement. 


worth 
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At a recent meeting of the Burnley Town Council, Councillo: 
Witham, Chairman of the Gas Committee, moved, and Councillor 
Whitaker, as Vice-Chairman, seconded, the following motion: 
** That the Council is of the opinion that, for street lighting, electric 
light is not as reliable, efficient, or as cheap as gas lighting, and 
therefore decides from this date that, with the exception of the elec- 
tric lights already installed, the Street Lighting Sub-Committee shall 
confine the street illumination of the town to gas lighting.”’ Thi 
resolution was defeated. 
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WELLINGTON (N.Z.) GAS COMPANY, LTD. 
Steady Progress in 1926. 


“A year of steady and substantial progress ’’ was the summing- 
up of the Wellington Gas Company’s annual report by the CHAIRMAN 
(Sir Harold Beauchamp). 

The CHAIRMAN said that the Company still had to face a heavy 
capital expenditure in respect to the reticulation of Karori, Ngaio, 
and Khandallah; the erection of a new gasholder, and a second 
unit of Glover-West vertical retorts; the laying of a 24-in. main from 
Miramar to the city; and alterations and additions to Courtenay Place 
premises. As they were not likely to get a substantial return on 
this outlay for some years, they deemed it prudent to provide for it 
to a considerable extent out of profits. On completion of these 
works, they were looking forward to being able to benefit consumers 
and shareholders alike. On manufacture and sale of gas, a further 
record was established for the year. 

During the past four years the price of gas had been reduced seven 
times—concessions which totalled 19d. per 1000 c.ft., which meant 
a saving to consumers of £,38,000 per annum. 

A dividend of 8 p.ct. per annum was declared. 


—~ 


CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 
The London Market for Tar, Tar Products, and Sulphate. 
Lonpon, April 11. 

There is little change to record in tar products. 

There is a moderate amount of inquiry for pitch, and the current 
value is about Sos. to 85s. per ton in bulk f.o.b. makers’ works. 

A considerable amount of tar for road work has already been sent 
out, and it would appear that very large quantities will be required 
over the season. 

Creosote is steady at 83d. to gd. per gallon. 

Pure benzole is about 2s. to 2s. 1d. per gallon, pure toluole 2s. 3d. 
to 2s. 4d. per gallon, and 95/160 solvent naphtha about 1s, 8d. to 
is, gd. per gallon. 

There has been a further advance in the value of phenol; and for 
such quantities as may be available for early delivery, 8d. per Ib. is 
obtainable. 





Tar Products in the Provinces. April 11. 


Business in pitch“remains dull. There are a few orders from the 
South Wales fuel makers, but only at a discount on to-day’s market 
price. . 

Creosote is steady, and there is still a good demand. 

Water-white products remain dull. 

Tar acids are firm on the improvement which has taken place in 
the price of crystals carbolic. 

The average values for gas-works products during the week were: 
Gas-works tar, 57s. Od. to 62s. 6d. Pitch, East Coast, 75s. to 80s. 
f.0.b, West Coast—Manchester, 72s. 6d. to 79s. 6d.; Liverpool, 
758. to 8os.; Clyde, 77s. 6d. to 80s. Benzole, go p.ct., North, 1s. 5d. 
to 1s. 6d.; crude, 65 p.ct. at 120° C., 1s. ojd. to 1s. ofd., naked 
at makers’ works; 50-go p.ct. naked, North, 1s. 6d. to 1s. 7d. 
Toluole, naked, North, ts. 63d. to -1s. 73d., nominal. Coal-tar 
crude naphtha, in bulk, North, 73d. to 8d. Solvent naphtha, naked, 
North, 1s. 24d. to 1s, 33d. Heavy naphtha, North, 1s. to 1s. rd. 
Creosote, in bulk, North, liquid, 73d. to 73d.; salty, 73d. to 73d. ; 
Scotland, 72d. to 7#d.; Heavy oils, in bulk, North; gd. to gid. Car- 
bolic acid, 60 p.ct., 2s. 6d. prompt. Naphthalene, £11 to £14; 
salts, 100s. to 110s., bags included. Anthracene, ‘‘ A ’’ quality, 23d. 
per Minimum 4o p.ct., purely nominal; ‘‘ B ’’ quality, unsaleable. 


CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Coal, Reiractories, Cookers, Fires, Meters, Lighting Goods, Oils, 
Pipes, &c., &c. 

The Count 

tenders for 





y Borough of Warrington Gas Committee are inviting 
the supply of a variety of materials and apparatus. [See 
advert. on Pp. 135-J 

Mains and Specials, Excavation and Welding. 


th The Gas Committee of Stoke-on-Trent are inviting tenders for 
me supply of steel mains and specials, for the excavation of trenches, 
and for acetylene welding. [See advert. on p- 135-] 

EXTENSIONS. 


New Purifiers for Omagh. 


The Omagh Urban District Council have decided to enlarge the 
buriers at the gas-works at a cost of 43000, and to request Govern- 


i ¢ t} rT 
ent sanction of a loan for the purpose. There were protests on the 


g) > f ~ . 

— of economy; but Mr. D. A. Clements pointed out that the 
“pense would be met out of the profits on gas. During the war 
Omagh ; , 


ine ots Was the cheapest in Ulster; and the price was not 
creased during the coal strike. 


<i 
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oe TRADE NOTES. 
‘ew Water Gas Plant for Llandudno, 


\ The Llandudno Urban 
Messrs. I> 





Council have accepted the tender of 
vison & Partner, Ltd., of London, for the supply of a 
Sas plant in connection with the gas-works extensions. 
Fill His Fist with Horse-Power.” 

This ; 


Messrs, 


blue wat, 


. be title of an attractive illustrated booklet published by 
S oellrga ert Morris, Ltd., of Loughborough. The first. section 
ge battery trucks, and the second portion 
elevating trucks for its subject. 
dealt with in the third section, 


to Morris stora 


f the boo!:te : F 
Machines " ict has Morris Stacking 
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COAL TRADE REPORTS. 
Prom Our Own Correspondents. 


NORTH-EAST COAST. 

The market remains dull and idle. Northumberland steams are 
the worst spot; they are very short of trade, and prices are wretched 
for even the little business that is available. Durham best steams 
and gas are in a somewhat ‘better position, though second qualities 
of gas and bunkers, and the whole coking coal section, are in very 
weak state. The additional demand, which it is customary to expect 
on the eve of holidays, is, with few exceptions, hardly noticeable on 
this occasion, to such an extent is supply exceeding demand. This 
state of affairs is clearly evidenced by the fact that very considerable 
reductions in quotations for Northumberlands in the past few weeks 
have had no effect on the demand for export, upon which they are 
so largely dependent. : 

As regards gas coals; quotations remain at 17s, 6d. f.o.b. for Wear 
Specials, and -17s. to 17s. 6d. for best qualities ; and producers are 
fairly. well supplied with prompt trade. Lower prices are in some 
cases obtainable for periods to the end of the year. Second-class 
gas makes are weak, and offered at 15s. to 15s. 6d., this being also 
the quotation for coking coals. Best’ Durham bunkers are asking 
up to 17s. f.o.b., and are slightly firmer for prompt, in view of the 
holiday. 

Coke is a fairly good market, especially for gas makes, which ask 
22s. 6d. to 23s. f.o.b. for shipment. 


YORKSHIRE AND LANCASHIRE. 


With a lack of export orders for screened coal the home market 
has declined in this description of fuel. Industries do not appear 
to recover as quickly as was anticipated. Prices rule according’ to 
the position at each supplying colliery. Gas coals move freely under 
contract, with indications of discounted figures for renewals. 

The following’ are the Humber bunker and export prices, f.o.b. 
usual shipping ports: South Yorkshire—Hards, Association, 20s. 
to 21s. per ton; screened gas coal, 19s. 6d. to 21s.; washed trebles, 
20s. to 20s, 6d.; washed doubles, 18s. gd. to 19s. 3d.; washed singles, 
18s. to 18s. 6d.; washed smalls, 15s. 6d. to 15s. gd.; unwashed 
doubles, 17s. 6d.; rough slack, 12s. gd. to 13s. 3d.; smithy peas, 
1gs. 6d. to 21s, 6d. West Yorkshire—Hartleys, f.o.b. Goole, 18s. 
to 20s.; screened gas coal, 19s. 6d. to 20s.; washed trebles, 19s. to 
20s.; washed doubles, 18s. to 18s. 6d.; washed singles, 17s. 6d. to 
18s.; washed smalls, 15s. to 15s. 6d.; unwashed trebles, 19s. to 
19s. 6d.; unwashed doubles, 16s. to 17s.; rough slack, 13s. to 13s. 6d. 
Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire—Top hards, 22s. gd. to 23s. 6d.; 
washed trebles, 20s. to 20s, 6d.; washed doubles, 18s. 6d, to 19s. ; 
washed singles, 18s. to 18s. 3d.; washed smalls, 15s. to 15s. 6d.; 
unwashed doubles, 18s. to 19s.; and rough slack, 13s. to 14s. York- 
shire, Derbyshire, and Nottinghamshire—Screened steam coal, 17s. 6d. 


to 20s.; gas coke, 25s. to 30s.; and furnace coke, 28s. to 3os. 
MIDLANDS. 


The turnover continues to shrink. With the advance of the season 
there is lessened demand for house coal; and if any increase has 
accrued in the consumption of industrial fuel, it is not perceptible. 
Values are weak. Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire collieries in 
particular, who have accumulations which they are urgently desirous 
of clearing, are naming special prices appreciably below the regular 
run of the market. Employment is “so irregular that the cutting 
is regarded as the precursor of a general readjustment on drastic 
lines; and business is limited to the barest possible minimum. 

A certain number of collieries have not yet been greatly affected 
by the slump. Comparatively good order books enable them to 
moderate the downward course of prices. Distributors have now 
recovered some sort of equilibrium after the sudden contraction of 
the market last month, and are able to maintain a better correspond- 
ence between purchases and sales. 

The subsidence in the values of house coal reacts only in minor 
degreé on steam-raising fuel and other industrial grades. Slacks 
are firm at gs. to 11s. for good selections. Easier conditions have 
supervened on the late stringency with regard to blast-furnace coke. 
A report that the basis of 22s. at the ovens for supplies to Midland 
furnaces was not being enforced received prompt contradiction from 
the associated cokeries. At the quarterly meeting of the Midland 
iron trade at Birmingham, 22s. was the price generally demanded. 
Some furnacemen stated it was possible to buy at rather less; but 
they did not pretend that requirements could be fully met without re- 
course to ovens where the regulation price prevails. A twelve-months’ 
contract was stated to have been made at 21s. Though blast-fur- 
naces are operating more freely, current sales of iron and steel are 
very meagre, and the forward position does not inspire confidence. 


— 
- 





Gas Lecture at Sheffield. 


Before the Sheffield Illuminating Society on April 6, Mr. A. Wylie, 
who is the Sales and Fittings Superintendent to the Sheffield Gas 
Company, delivered a lecture on ‘** Modern Gas Lighting and Heat- 
ing.’’ He referred to the wonderful results obtained from prepayment 
installations in the Sheffield area of supply. The Company introduced 
this system in 1923, since when they have installed 22,000 meters. 
Emphasizing the efficiency and economy of gas, the lecturer pointed 
out that the average gas user made a grave mistake in using the 
same utensils as were employed on the coal range. The carbon from 
burning coal deposited on those utensils provided the solution of com- 
plaints regarding ‘‘ the gas smelling.’’ He recommended the exclu- 
sive use’ of copper or aluminium ware on gas cookers. Mr. J. F. 
Colquhoun (Lighting Superintendent to the Sheffield Corporation) 
presided, and proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Wylie for his lecture. 


—_—s 
— 





A gas exhibition and cookery demonstration were held at the 








Wharfe View Café, Bridge Street, Otley, from April 5 to 8. 







APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 
[Extracted from the ‘‘ Official Journal ’’ for April 6.] 
Nos. 8400—9151. 


Bromiey, H. H.—* Connection fitting for inverted gas burners.”’ 


No. 8730. 
Cuameers, R. L.—* Purifiers for manufacture of gas.’’ No. 8980. 
COMPAGNIE GENERALE DE CONSTRUCTION DE Fours,—'‘ Adjustable 

dip pipe for hydraulic main of gas generators.’’ No. 8523. 

Gas Licur anp Coke Company.—** Extractor gear for gas retorts.”’ 

No. 8479. 

Hotpway, S.—See Gas Light and Coke Company. No. 8479. 
Horsey, G. F.—'* Process of separating and recovering olefines 

from gases.’’ No. 8705. 

HorstMann, A., and Horstmann Gear Company, Lrp.—‘‘ Time 

mechanism for gas controllers, &c.’’ No. 8960. 

G. Farpentnpustriz Akt.-Ges.—‘ Means for 

gases.”’ No. 9133- 

I. G. FARBENINDUSTRIE Akt.- Ges.—‘‘ Production of conversion pro- 

ducts of tars.’’ No. 8476. 

Jounson, J. Y.—See |. G. Farbenindustrie Akt.-Ges. 

Niecsen, H.—‘‘ Gasholders.’’ No. 8494. 

Sacerni, P. M.—‘* Treatment of hydrocarbon gases.’’ No. 8481. 

Scumipr, E,—‘* Measurement of flow of gases and liquids.’’ No. 
SooO!,. 

Suerrarp, H. L.—See Bromley, H. H. No. 8786. 

Simmons, G. E.—'* Gas burners.’’ No. 8965. 

Simpson, S.—* Coin-freed mechanism of gas meters.’’ No. 8583. 

Srencek-Bonecourt, Lrp.—** Valve for controlling flow of liquid.” 

No. 8770. 

Syntueric AMMONIA AND Nirrates, Ltp.—See Horsley, G. F. No. 


production of 


No. 9133. 


5705. 
WELLINGION, S. N.—*‘ Charging furnaces.’’ Nos. 8497, 8498. 
Wuessoz~ Founpry AND ENGINEERING Company, Ltp.—See Chani- 

bers, R. L. No, 8986. 
Woopatt-DuckHAM (1920), 

5497, S4yd. 


Lirp.—See Wellington, S. N. Nos. 


<i 
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Introduction of Gas in Liverpool. 


Recently Mr. R. E. Gibson, the Engineer of the Liverpool Gas 
Company, gave a lecture on the ‘* History and Development of the 
Gas Supply of Liverpool’’ before the Society of Lovers of Old 
Liverpool. Gas was first introduced into Liverpool in 1816 by a 
gentleman named Hargraves, who represented himself as having 
been Engineer to a Chartered London Company. He arrived in Liver- 
pool about August, 1815, waited upon several influential inhabitants, 
including Mr. John Foster (at that time the Corporation architect), 
and attempted to form a Company to light the town by coal gas; 
but his views met with little encouragement. At that time, however, 
Mr. J. Varty, a coachbuilder, heard of the new discovery, and, with 
some friends, decided to float a public company. Mr. Varty solicited 
his friends to become subscribers to the scheme. The capital of the 
company was to consist of 500 shares of 4,30 each. Books for re- 
ceiving the names of subscribers were placed in the Atheneum News- 
room and in several shops. With some difficulty Mr. Varty succeeded 
in obtaining a few subscribers, who exacted from him a promise 
that he would in twelve months return them their deposit of £3 
per share, if the scheme proved unsuccessful. The total amount of 
money raised by the enthusiastic Mr. Varty only amounted to £70 
or £80, with which a small gas apparatus was erected on his pre- 
mises in Dale Street. After some little trouble, permission was 
granted by the Corporation to lay down a main and pipes from this 
small apparatus to the front of the Town Hall, where two large 
lamps (each containing three lights) were erected. Lights were 
also exhibited in the shop of a confectioner in Castle Street and of 
a hatter in Dale Street. The premises of John Wyke (watchmaker), 
at the corner of Dale Street and Hatton Garden, were taken over 
by the old Gas Company in 1820. 
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Plymouth Corporation Gas-Works Staff. 


\ debate took place in the Plymouth Town Council, on Monday, 
\pril 4, upon a minute of the Gas Committee, approved by the Estab- 
lishment Committee, for the allocation of an additional grade in Ez 
(4355 to £400), for the position of Second Assistant Engineer in the 
Gas Department. Moving that the recommendation be disapproved, 
Mr, Campbell said that under this innocent minute there was some- 
thing in the nature of a tragedy after faithful service. The man in 
question, who had been carrying on for them nine months ago by the 
recommendation of the Gas Committee, was graded into higher grade 
because of the good services done during the period when they were 
without a Gas Engineer; and now they had found someone else to super- 
sede him. ‘The officer concerned had been employed for a large num- 
ber of years as Assistant Engineer; and instead of one assistant, they 
were now to have two. The Chairman of the Gas Committee (Mr. 
Clifford Tozer) replied that the Sub-Committee who had gone into the 
whole question of the staff had considered the matter fully. There had 
been a steady increase in the output of the undertaking, amounting 
to about 27 p.ct., in the last five years, and yo to 50 p.ct. in ten 
years. Lhe expenditure on revenue amounted to £160,000 a year ; 
they had an original loan of £,526,000; and the amount now out- 
standing was 4,302,000. He thought, therefore, the Council would 
agree upon the necessity for sufficient technical control over the 
undertaking. They had a very efficient Gas Engineer; and it was 
necessary, if they were to get the full benefit of his services, that he 
should have someone there as Assistant Engineer upon whom he 
could thoroughly rely when he was away. The Chairman of the 
Establishment Committee (Mr. Priest) assured the Council that his 
Committee were convinced that an additional grade was necessary, 
in view of the increased work which had to be done in the Gas De- 
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Satisfactory Year’s Working at Burnley. 


Reviewing the estimates of the Burnley Gas Department for the 
coming year, and the revised estimates of the past year, Alderman 
Grey, the Chairman of the Burnley Corporation Finance Comniittee, 
said that, taking into consideration the enormous difficulties created 
by the coal dispute, the result of the year’s working was, on the 
whole, very satisfactory. It was true that the Department in 
their charges for gas for the last quarter of the current year. Had 
they not done so, instead of the estimated surplus for the curreiat year 
of £6108, there would have been a slight deficit. But when one con- 
sidered the enormous quantity of coal the undertaking consumed, and 
the tremendous price which had to be paid for what they had to 
acquire from outside sources during the latter part of last year, le 
thought they were to be congratulated on the wise practice of having 
considerable stocks in hand, and on the success with which the De- 
partment had been conducted, through a difficult time. When it was 
also considered that the Department were working with an old plant 
which cost a great deal for maintenance and upkeep, the results fo: 
the current year, and the estimated results for the coming year, wer¢ 
ones with which, so far, they might be satisfied. The estimated sur- 
plus of £8852 for the coming year was arrived at after calculating 
the effect of the intention of the Committee to reduce the gas charges 
at the end of the present month to what they were before the advan 
at the latter end of last year. At the end of March this year, th 
Department's reserve fund would be £°49,809; and, in. view of th 
large developments being undertake at New Hall, it was desirabk 
to have in hand a reserve fund proportionate to the extent of the 
It ought to be increased in the future. 


cused 


undertaking. 
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Reduced Calorific Value at Gainsborough.—lIhe Gainsborough 
Gas Company, Ltd., have given notice that from July 1 the gas sup- 


plied will be of 475 B.Th.U., instead of 500 B.Th.U. as at present. 


Leamington Priors Gas Company.—<At the half-yearly iuecting 
of the Company, Dr. Harold Mason, the Chairman, said that the 
gas sold was over 4} p.ct. more than in the half-year ended Decem- 
ber, 1925. Owing to the coal strike, the price of gas had to be in- 
creased by 13d. per therm (6d. per 1000 c.ft.)—from 832d. to tod. 
Dividends at the statutory rates were declared. 


**The Romance of Artificial Lighting.’’—An illustrated lecture 
bearing this title was given by Capt. W. J. Liberty on Friday, 
April 8, before the technical staff of Messrs. Babcock & Wilcox, 
Ltd., at their headquarters in Farringdon Street. The history of 
artificial lighting was traced from the early days in the East down 
to the latest form of superheated gas burner and the gastilled elec- 
tric lamp. 


At their meeting on Tuesday, April 5, the Teignmouth Urba 
Council intimated their intention of Jaying a gas main over Shaldon 
Bridge. 

In the estimates of the Finance Committee of the London County 
Council for 1927-28, under Public Control Committee, are the items: 
Gas-meter testing, 417,970; gas testing, 45585. 

At the Hull Police Court on April 1, George Henry Moody was 
placed on probation for two years for stealing 4s. gd. from a gas 
meter belonging to the British Gaslight Company. 

Messrs. Settle, Speakman, & Co., Ltd., have transferred their 
registered offices to No, 1, Winton Square, Stoke-on-Trent. Tele- 
phone: Hanlev 3821 (three lines). Telegrams: ‘‘ Settle, Stoke-on- 
Trent.” 

Bradford Corporation Gas Committee have voted 4/10 for the 
provision of prizes to be awarded locally in connection with the 
** Fairy Gas’’ Competition among school children, organized by the 
“Peak.” 

Alderman Broadhead, the Chairman of the Blackpool Finance 
Committee, in his ‘* budget ’’ speech, on April 6, declared that the 
result of the operations for the past financial year of the gas under 
taking was really remarkable; the profit being 412,861, against al 
estimate of £1975. 

At a special court at Rhyl Jast week, William Owen Hughes 
was sent to prison for one month with hard labour for stealing mone) 
from a gas meter, the property of the Rhyl Urban Council. The 
evidence was that Hughes got through the window of the house while 
the occupants were out, and took 27s. 2d. from the meter. 

The minutes of the Gas Committee submitted at a recent meeting 
of the Oswaldtwistle Council contained a resolution that the mait- 
tenance and inspection of appliances and fittings be undertaken by 
the Council, and a man be wholly employed on such work. Five 
voted for, and five against; and the Chairman gave a casting vole 
in favour of the minutes. 

Bradfor 


A deputation representing the meter inspectors of th: 
ittee, 


Corporation Gas Department interviewed the Gas Com: 
April 8, with a request that the inspectors should be put on 
Corporation’s grading scheme, thereby changing their status [rei 
that of workman to members of the staff. The deputation was Ik 
by Alderman Frank Fountain, trade union leader, of Leeds, and & 
Lord Mayor of that city. The Gas Committee considered the app!" 
cation, but by a majority of one vote decided not to make the change. 

The Sidmouth Urban Council have decided not to proceed wit? 
the removal of the gas-works to a site near the Railway Station 
Mr. Halse, Chairman of the Gas Committee, said that the major't) 
of his colleagues were in favour of the change, as the works wem™ 
unsightly on the Esplanade, but, in view of the recent expenditurt 
on the sea wall, it was recognized that the present was not the time 
to ask the ratepayers to meet the expense. The question was there- 
fore adjourned; but the Council did not concede its opinion that the 





partment. The Committee’s recommendation was approved. 


first opportunity of moving the gas-works should be taken. 
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STOCK MARKET REPORT. 


ALTHOUGH the Chinese situation was regarded| in the first place to holders of the 5} p.ct. 


more favourably, business continued on only a} Le 
moderate scale on the Stock Exchange last | 
Budget speculations were rife. 


edged remained firm; War Loan at 102 being was centred in Teas and South Africans. 
report of Lever Brothers, Ltd., 
reading in spite of the adverse conditions of 


week. 


the most prominent. 


a success, 


The big 5 p.ct. 
version Loan of the Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia issued at g8 (the underwriting of which | 


Gilt- | the 


Con- | 





the past year. 


yan maturing in June next. 
Industrials continued to beat time, 
balance slightly on the wrong side; and in 
Miscellaneous Market 


with the 


the chief interest 


The 


is satisfactory 


It is, however, not to be ex- 
was arranged last week) is expected to be| pected that the values of the 7 and 8 p.ct. 


West Australian Loan, as it is being offered | increased profits are recorded. 












































notwithstanding the failure of the} preference capital shares will improve until 





, | ‘Transac- 
} When Dividends, ae Quote. Rise | = tions. , 
d ex- ee 3 ions. . | owest an 
Issue, Share Dividend. | Prev. 7" Apl. 8. Fall Highest 
\Hf. Yr) Hf. Yr. on Week | Prices. 
—_——ee) eee } _——— a = = - — 
£ \%p-&.| % D.a, 
71,9 . eb. | 6 5 ershot » ©. max. ° ‘ 2: 
1 ~ iio Feb. 10 Aldersh: : Cc. 10—73 
922,992 | ,, ag we 4 | Do. c. Pref. . .| 66—T1 a8 674—69 
1,651,868 es Apl. 7 | 6 7 ~#«=(|Alliance & Dobiin Ord, 68—86* -1 &4—87 
974,000 ped Jan. 18 | 4 4 Do. > eas Deb. . .| 65—68 . ee 
800,000 | 1| Oct. 14 1/hk 1/Tk Bombay, Li e 1—1 ‘ | ee 
170,000 | 10; Mar, 10 84 84 |Bournemouth 5 Ma” Bas 123—18 se oe 
500,050 10 ” | 1 7 Do, 60. « « | LIZ—12 oe 123 
975,000 10 ” 6 6 Do. Pref. 6 p.c. . | 103—11 ne 113 
60,000 | Stk. | Jan. 18 8 8 = 8 p.c. Deb. 53-56 ° ° 
162,025 " ” 4 4 4p.c. Deb. . 13—16 os Z 
957,900 | 4, — i =~ Brighton & Hove 6 p.c. Con.| 100—105 ee ee 
341,800 | ,, —- |;— _ Do, 5p.c.Con.| 90—95 me es 
1,287,500 | 45 Feb. 24 | 6 6 |Bristol6 p.c.max. . . 88—89a ° ee 
855,000, ,, | Mar. 4 | 8 7 (British Ord. a 105—108 ’ 106—10F3 
100,000 | ,, Dec. 80 | 7 1 Do, 7p.c. Pret... 112—117 ° eo 
120,000 | ,, ” | 4 4 Do. 4p.c. Red. a 15—80 os ae 
100,000 10| Dec. 9 8 6 (|Cape Town, Ltd. . ° 1-8 oe 8 
100,000 10 | Oct. 28 ri d 10. 4 _ Pref. . . 6—7 at oe 
150,000 | Stk. | Dec. 80 | 4 Do. c.Deb. . .| 68—78 ee 
626,860 | ,, Feb. 24 | 6 6 Cardiff Con. "Ord. ‘ 99—1 > 2 
997,860} ,, | Dec. 80 | 7% 1% | Do. Tp.c. Red. Deb. . | 100—108 . 
157,150 | ,, Feb. 24 | 5 64 |ChesterSp.c.Ord. . . 864—914b ‘ 
19,185 1| Sept.80 | +2/-| 42/- Colombo Ltd. Ord. ; ; | 27/-—29/- 
24,496 1 ” | Ise} 1/ Do. 1 p.c. Pref. 20/-—22/- ee 
821,490 1 Apl. 7 | 1/99 1/92 (Colonial Gas Assn. Ld. Ord. 24/6—26/6* —1/- 
178,900 1 ” 1 1/7 Do. 8 p.c, Pref.) 20/-—22/-* -1/- . 
1,618,280 | Stk Feb, 24 ah Commercial 4 p.c. Cap. 83—86 as 
560,000 ” ” 5/8/4| 6/8/4 Do. 8) p.c.Cap. .| 81—S4 ee 82—88} 
475,000 | ;, | Dec. 80 | 8B 8 Do 8p.c. Deb. .| 54—57 va 554 
800,000 98 Bept, 80 | §2 $1 w “ne —— Ltd. —88 oe 81 
900,000| '* | Mar.10 | 7 1 1 p.c. Pret. 7989 es ‘ 
787,560 | ,, Mar, 10 63 64 Croydon sliding scale . .| 96—99 ee 96 
408,100 pan oe 5 5 Do. marx,div.. . .| 77—80 as 79 
492,270 | ,, Feb. 24 6 9 |DerbyCon. .. . « « | 104—106e oe oo 
55,000 | ,, Dec. 80 | 4 . Do. Deb... .. «| 18—T5e ° ee 
209,000 ,, Mar. 10 5 5 |Bast Hull Ord. 6 p.c. + | 76—80 ee ee 
F _—_ "0 —_ ° A . enn .a. Deb. op! oe es 
,008, ar. t juropean, Be ws — on 6—6; 
18,747,460 | Stk. Feb. 10 | 5/1/4 5 Gas Light & Coke4 p.c. Ord. a es ereng 
2,600,000 | ,, ” 84 84 Do. 84 p.c.max.. . . —61 ee 60-61 
4,157,020 | ,, jee 4 4 Do. 4p.0. =. Pref, 15—78 ee 16—76 
6,602,620 | {, | Deo. 80 | 8 8 Do, 8p.c.Con. Deb. . | 58—61 fhe bot 
181,815 | |, ° - 6 Do. 6p.0. Beata Rd. Db.) 100—105 04 102—1038 
1,649,770 | | ” — 5 Do. p.c. Red. Deb. .| 99—100 “< —993 
42,000 | ,, _ 7 7 a R .c. [ford Deb. ee . ee 
82,500 hed Mar. 10 6 Hocingt 8t L.5 p.c. Conv 88—90 . ee 
958,740 | |, - p.c. Conv. | 65—70 : 693—70 
70,000 10 | Oct. 14 |¢10 +10 Hongkong & Cb China, ‘Ltd. ° 12—18 ee 123 
178,200 | Stk, | Mar. 10 5 5 |Hornsey 83 p.c 67—69 eo i 
1,976,000 o9 Nov, 11 (310 10 = |Im —— Gontinental Cap. 188—141 +2 188—141 
223,190 | |, | Feb. 10 ~ Red. Deb. | 69—71 +2 o 
286,242 56 Mar, 10 gan Briage — o o) CH oe 
9,145,907 | ,, Feb. 24 Liverpool 5 p. r% 80-—81b | ° 
600,000 ai Sept. 80 7 7 Do. 7 p.c. Red. Pret. 101—1086 -8 ee 
165,786 ‘6 Feb, 24 4 8 |Maidstone ps. >. 2 110—115 ee 1124—1134 
63,480 | \; | Dec. 80 | 8 8 Do. 52—57 ; iid 
15,000 Dec. 9 | #7 7 Malta & Be 54— ; ee 
541,920 | Stk. | Nov. 25 | 16 #5 |Montevideo, Ltd. . —8 os 
9,061,815 od Feb. 24 6 5 |Newcastle& Gateshead Con. 74—T5d +3 a 
860,929 ” ” 4 + Do. 4p. “ — + | 68§—694d oo o 
691,705 | | Dee. 80 | 8% 84 Do. 8} p.c. Deb. . | 68—69d , fe 
181,785 | ,, — -_ — |North ‘Middleses ‘Sp. ©, Con.| 98—95 . ‘ 
800, ” Nov. 25 | 7 9 (|Oriental, Ltd. . 97—102 ‘ re 
188,120 | ,, Dec. 80 | % 74 |Plym’th &Ston’house 5 p.o. | 105—110 “ m 
414,500 | ,, Feb, 24 lk 7% |Portsm’thCon.Stk.4p.c.Std.| 1C0—105 y 
-— " " 5 5 al Do. ei 5 p.c. max. up—ae ot os 
409, _ _ =_ mitiva Ord. . . 5, . 14/3—14 
282,200 | 100} Dec. 1 | 4 ~ Do. 4p.c. Red. Deb.. . | 85—87 . 863864, ’ 
600,000 | Stk. | Jan. 27 | 4 4 Do, 4 p.c, Red. Deb. iat 70—72 ° -” 
os.o08 je Deo. 30 —- 4 Do. 4p.c.Cons.Deb.. . | 70—72 ° T1—T14 
50,000 10| Mar. 24 | 6 6 San Paulo6p.c. Pref... .| 1—7 ee oe 
000} 60} July 1 | 5 5 Do.  6p.c. Red. Deb. | 47— Me nts 
aoe Stk. | Mar. 24 ShefieldA ... . 95—97e* -1 fe 
oe " " De BS) OM by a's 95—976* -1 me 
047,000 |, " 5 ‘ ng se 95—97* -1 < 
8 py 0 10| June ill | 4 — (SouthAfrican ... . 4—6 ‘ ii 
ore Stk, | Feb. 24 5 7 (South Met. Ord. o % 98—100 ° 984—993 
4 pa Jan. 18 3 4 Do. 8 p.c. Deb. : 57—60 ° 59—€0 
91° is Mar. 10 Do. 6} p.c. Red. Db. | 99—101 se a 
143° }; Feb. 24 South Shields Con, . . 105—107a -3 “si 
pope | ons Mar. 10 South Suburban Ord. 5 p.c. | 101—104 P 103 
on 87 | oss Dec. 80 5 5 Do. c. Deb. -96 ° ; 
are | oe Mar. 24 5 5 South’mpton Ord. b “7 c.max.| 74—77 o» 154 
2 pa Deo. 30 4 4 p.c.Deb.| 68—78 ee ee 
900 000 | os Feb. 24 | 7 1 = |Swansea 7 0. Rea? Pref... | 100—102 ee on 
300,000 | » | Deo. 80 Do. 64 p.c. Red. Deb. | 102—104 a os 
e037. * Feb. 24 7 7% |Tottenbam District A5p.c. | 105—110 bt ‘se 
180000 | ” " Do, B p.c. 89—92 es 904—913 
460,000 | 44 3 Do. 64 B.c. ef. | 97—100 i os 
958951 | " Dec. 9 4 4 Do. Deb. 15 ee iin 
y pa Mar. 10 5 6 /|Tynemo ath Con, Pad New | 684— 694d os ee 
197,294 O Woon — ead, & 
304) 4 | Mar, 10 | 6 | 64 combe5p.c. . . .| 85—90 - - 
91,800 "” " 6 5 De. ‘BD. 83—88 ow i 
" " ” 64 bs Do. 5p.c. sidenbia 838—88 ‘ 85 
Wandsworth, Wimbledon, 
80,000 and Epsom— 
a56'6ee | Mar. 10 | & 8A — & Sp.c. . | 120—125 +1 ee 
482'53,; u ” 7 7 B& -C. « | 102—107 +8 102-1038 
852000 " ” 5/190) 5/19 _ and New | 90—95 +8 ; 
98000 tr ” a een 6 a4. ° +e 96 -108 +8 1012—102 
aig) te 7 Epsom6p.c. . . , . | 108 -108 | +2 . 
me ” Dec. 80 8 8 8 p.c. Deb. S Sais 64-57 s 623 
_- 
Quotations at:—a.—Bristol. b.—Liverpool. c.—Nottingham. d.—Newcastle. e.—Sheffield. * Ex. div. 
+ Paid free of income-tax { Plus 8 p.ct. p.a. special dividend. § For year. 





In the Gas Market transactions were more 
numerous than usual; but apart from ex div. 
variations, the only changes in the quotations 
were: a rise of 2 points in Imperial Conti- 
nental capital stock, 4 point in Newcastle con- 
solidated, 1 point in Wandsworth 5 p.ct., and 
3 points in Wandsworth 3} p.ct. “C’’ and 
New _ stocks. South Shields consolidated 
dropped 3 points on the local exchange, and 
on last year’s dividend of 84 p.ct. is an attrac- 
live proposition at 105-107. 

The following transactions were recorded 
during the week: 

On Monday, Aldershot 4 p.ct. preference 
67},.68, 683, Cape Town 8, Croydon sliding- 
scale 96, maximum dividend 79, Europes an Ray 
£6 4s. 6d., 63, Gas Light and Coke 87 
87%, 873, 88, 3} p.ct. maximum 60, on, 4 
p.ct. preference 76, 3 p.ct. debenture 583, 59, 
59%, 6 p.ct. debenture 102, 1023, Hong Kong 
and China 123, Imperial Continental 138, 139, 
1394, Primitiva 14s. 3d., South Metropolitan 
984, 982, 994, Southampton 5 p.ct. 753, Tus- 
can 20s., Wandsworth Wimbledon 5 p.ct,. Jorg, 
102. Supplementary prices, Barnet “ D”’ 
1004, Watford *‘B”’ go}, York 677,. 

On Tuesday, Alliance and Dublin 87, Com- 
mercial 3} p.ct. 82, European 6}, Gas Light 
and Coke 873, 873, 872, 87%, 34 p.ct. 60}, oo}, 
61, 6 p.ct. Brentford debenture 103, Imperial 
Continental 1384, 1382, 139, 140, Primitiva 
14s. 7}$d., South Metropolitan 984, 994, 993. 


Supplement: ary prices, Croydon 4 p.ct. deben- 


873, 


ture 72}, 734, Montevideo 6 p.ct. debenture 
963, 974, Southgate 5 p.ct. preference 84, 
Watford *‘ B”’ gt. 

On Wednesday, Aldershot 4 p.ct. preference 
69, Alliance and Dublin 84, 843, 86, British 
106, Commercial 3 p.ct. debenture 5545 Conti- 
nental Union 31, European 675, 64, 0,8,, Gas 
Light and Coke 87}, 873, 874, 87%, 4 p.ct. 
preference 76}, 3 p.ct. debenture 583, 59, 5 
p.ct. debenture 99}, 99%, Imperial Con- 
tinental 1382, 140, Newcastle 34 p.ct. 734 
74, 74%, Primitiva 14s. 3d., 14s. 44d., 
4 p.ct. 1st debentures 86}, 864, South Metro- 


politan 984, Tottenham ‘‘ B ”’ go}. 

On Thursday, Alliance and Dublin 84}, 85 
ex div., European 6}, Gas Light and Coke 
874, 874, 873, 87%, 872, 34 p.ct. maximum 
60, 3 p.ct. debenture 584, Hastings 3} p.ct. 
converted 693, 70, Imperial Continental 139, 
140}, 141, Primitiva 14s. 1}d., 14s. 33d., 
14s, 6d., 14s. 74d., 4 p.ct. consolidated deben- 
ture 71, 714, South Metropolitan 3 p.ct. de- 
benture 594, South Suburban 5 p.ct. 102, 
Tottenham ‘* B ’” g1}. Supplementary prices, 
British 5 p.ct. debenture 964, 97, 974, Leather- 
head 4 p.ct. debenture 67, 674, Worthing 5} 
p.ct. irredeemable preference go, go}. 

On Friday, Alliance and Dublin 84, 84}, 
84§, 85, Bournemouth ‘‘ B” 12}, 6 p.ct. pre- 
ference 11}, British 1063, Commercial 3} p.ct. 
83}, Continental Union 31, European 6, Gas 
Light and Coke 87, 87%, 87%, 872, 3 p.ct. 
debenture 584, Imperial Continental 139, 141, 
Maidstone 5 p.ct. 1124, 1134, Primitiva 
14s. I4d., 14s. 3d., 148. 4$d., 145. 53d., 
14s. 6d., 14s. 7$d., South Metropolitan 99, 
991, 3 p.ct. debenture 59, 60, Uxbridge 5 p.ct. 
Maidenhead 85, Wandsworth ‘‘ B”’ 102, 103, 

3 p-ct. debenture 524. Supplementary prices, 
Bath 87, 874, Bournemouth 7 p.ct. debenture 
103, British 5 p.ct. debenture 974, Hartle- 
pool 5 p.ct. maximum 84}, South Suburban 
7 p-ct. debenture 104. 

In Lombard Street ample funds were avail- 
able. The clearing banks charged 4 p.ct. for 
the renewal of old loans, but 32 p.ct. was the 
rate elsewhere. Overnight advances were 
offered down to 3} p.ct. Discount rates were 
easier on the prospect of a substantial amount 
of gold being available during the present 
week. Treasury Bills were allotted at 
44 58- 3°56d. p.ct., being 2s. o°76d. p.ct. below 
the previous week’s rate, 

In the Foreign Exchange Market the chief 
movements occurred in the Italian and Spanish 
rates. Italian lire were well supported, and 
closed with a drop of 92} at 100.624. Al- 
though pesetas improved, the price reacted, 
and finished at 27.43. French francs were 
steady at 124; Belgas closed at 34.93; and 
Sterling on New York remained unaltered at 
4-85 

India and China were both sellers of Silver, 
and the price eased to 263d. per oz. Gold re- 
mained firm at 84s. 11d. per oz. 

The Bank Rate is 5 p.ct., to which it was 
raised from '4 p.ct. on Dec, 3, 1925. Bankers’ 
deposit rates are 3 p.ct. The deposit rates 
of the discount houses are 3 p.ct. at call and 
3] p.ct. at notice. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 


No notice can be taken of anonymous eommunications. 





Whatever is intended for insertion in the ““JOURNAL" must be authenticated 


by the name and address of the writer —not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the ‘“‘ JOURNAL " shonld | 


TERMS OF 


be received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK 


NOON ON TUESDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s | 


issue. 


Orders to Alter or Stop PERMANENT ADVERTISEMENTS | 
should be received by the FIRST POST on Monday. 


UNDISPLAYED ADVERTISEMENTS: Situations Wanted, Six | 
Lines and under (about 36 words), 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. | 
Situations Vacant, Apparatus Wanted and for Sale, Contracts, Public | 


Notices, &c., 9d. per Line—minimum, 4s. 6d. 


Telegrams: ‘‘GASKING, FLEET LONDON. - 


Kingdom 


United 
& Ireland 


Advance Rate : 
Credit Rate: 
Dominions & Colonies & U.S.A. | 
Payable in Advance ) 
| Other Countries in the Postal Union. ) 40 
Payable in Advance ; is 
In payment of subscriptions for ‘‘ JOURNALS 
Office Orders or Bankers’ Drafts on London only are accepted. 
All Communications, Remittances, &c., 
WALTER KING, LIMITED, 


SUBSCRIPTION to the “* JOURNAL.” 
QUARTER, 


ONE YEAR. HALF-YEAR. 


35/- 18/- 10/- 
40/- 21/- 11/6 


ae oo 
22/6 .. 12/6 


*? sent abroad, Post 
to be addressed to 

11, Bott Court, Fiagt Street, 
Lonpon, E.C, 4. 


Telephone: Central 6055. 





AS PURIFICATION 
& CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 


PaLMeRsTON Hovse, 
34, Op Broap Srreet, Lonpon, E.C, 2, 


XIDE OF IRON 
AS SUPPLIED BY THIS COMPANY FOR 
OVER 50 YEARS ON SALE OR LOAN. 


PENT OXIDE 


PURCHASED IN ANY DISTRICT. 


‘* PurnrFicaTion Stock, Lonpon.”’ 


Telegrams : 
Lonpon WALL, 9144, 


Telephone ; 


ATENTS, Trade Marks. Inventions 
Advice, Handbook and Consultations free. Kine’s 
ATENT AcEXcY Lrp., Director B. T. Kine, C.1.M.E., 
Regd. Patent fom G. B., U.8., and Can., 146a, QUEEN 
Vicroria 8t., E.C.4, and6, QuaLity Cr. (next Pat. Off.), 
Lonponr, W. Ny “40 years’ refs, *Phone Cent. 682. 





(jansonarz rome 
Quality 

for 

Neutralising 

Sulphate. 


OF 


BROTHERTON 
& Co., Ltp., 
LEEDS. 


Ammonia 





WEIGHBRIDGES 
Fr. Motor Lorries and Railway 


Traffic can be seen erected at our works READY 

R DELIVERY. Inspection by your Engineer in- 

vited and atest by your Local Inspector of Weights and 

Measures before delivery. Every machine a High- 
Class Engineering Product and fully guaranteed. 


CHARLES ROSS, LIMITED, 
SHEFFIELD. 


SULPHURIC ACID. 
QJPaCIALLY prepared for the manu- 


facture of SULPHATE OF AMMONIA, 
SPENCER CHAPMAN & MESSEL, LTD., 
with which is amalgamated Wm. Pearce & Sons, Lrp., 
86, Mark Lane, Lonpon, E.C. Works—SiILveRTown, 
Telegrams—‘* Hypnroom.oric, Fen, Lonpon,”’ 
Telephone—Royat 1166. 





WwW: Specialize in Small Gas-Works 
and Solicit Inquiries for COMPLETE WORKS 
EXTENSIONS, and RENEWALS, 


Penney & Porter (Engineers), Ltd., 
LINCOLN. 
Established 1855. 
Porter, Lincoln, Telephones: 


Telegrams : 266 & 211. 


EORGE WILSON GAS METERS, Ltd. 
for 
GAS-METERS, ORDINARIES, SLOTS, AND 
REPAIRS, 
Foleshill Road, Coventry. 

Telephone: 596. Telegrams: ‘“‘ Gasmerzn,”’ 
and at 268, Stockport Road, Manongsrer. 
Telephone: Rusnorme 976. Telegrams: ‘“‘GasmMerer,”’ 
and 46 & 47, Auckland Street, Lonpon, 8.E.11. 
Telephone: Hor 647. Telegrams: ‘‘Gaszous Lams.” 





J & J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters 
Limited), Globe Meter Works, OL.pHam, and 
45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, Lonpon, 8.E.1. 


WET AND DRY GAS METERS, PREPAYMENT 
METERS, STATION METERS AND GOVERNORS 


REPAIRS RECEIVE PROMPT ATTENTION. 
Telephones : 815, Oldham, and 2412 Hop, London, 


ms— 
‘‘Brappock, OLpHAmM,”’ and “‘MeTRIQUE, Lams, LONDON.” 





MEWBURN, ELLIS, & CO., 
HARTERED PATENT AGENTS AND 


TRADE MARK AGENTS, 
70 & 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2. 
Telegrams: ‘“‘ Patent, London.”” Phone 243 Holborn. 
And 3, St. Nicholas Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 





“LUX” PURIFYING MATERIAL. 


THE PREMIER MATERIAL FOR GAS 
PURIFICATION, 


HOS. DUXBURY AND CO. 
SoLtz AGENTS FOR 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, IRELAND, WALES anp 
tHE COLONIES (except Canapa). 


PaLtace CHAMBERS, 
WESTMINSTER, 8.W.1. 


Telegrams: 
** Darwinian, Par, London.’ 
Tel. Ne.: 6278 Victoria. 


16, DEANSGATE, 
MANCHESTER, 
Telegrams: 

“ Darwinian, Manchester." 
Tet. Nos. ; 9236-9 City. 





J E. C. LORD (Manchester), Ltd., 
* Ship Canal Tar Works, Weaste, Manchester. 
Pitch, Creosote, Benzols, Toluol, Naphtha, Pyridine, 
all kinds of hen eae Acid, Carbolic Acid, &c. 


ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
SATURATORS and all LEAD and TIMBER 
WORK in connection with Sulphate Plants. 


We Guarantee promptness with efficiency for Re- 
pairs. 

JoszeruH Tayior (Satvurators), Lirp., Chemical Plant 
Engineers, Blackhorse Street Mills, Botton, 

— an Botton.” 848, 


HE BRITISH GAS PURIFYING 


MATERIALS CO., LTD., 
99, Lonpon Roap, LEICESTER. 


Telegrams: Telephone: 
** BripurnmmaT, LEICESTER.” LEICESTER 5096. 





Solicit enquiries for :— 
NATURAL BRITISH PURIFYING MATERIAL, 
“inet HYDRATED OXIDE OF IRON, 


UALITY DUTCH BOG ORB, 
mt os. BELGIAN BOG ORE 
P PREP ED” AND “ UNPRE IPARED * 
aR RTIFIOLAT OXIDES. 
SPENT OXIDE PURCHASED. 
Lonvow Orricz 


94/85, NonFoLK Srauxer, i W.C. 2, 


Telegrams: Telephone: 
‘* Barpunmeat EstRanvd Lonpon,.”” CenTRAL 4545 & 4546, 


APPOINTMENTS, &o., WANTED. 





OXIDE OF IRON. 


SPENT OXIDE BOUGHT. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 
38, Sr. Mary at Hitz, Lonpow, E.C.3 
Phone: Royal 148. 
“TORTO” FIRE CEMENT. 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 
883, Sr. Mary aT Hitt, Lonpon, E.C. 3, 
Phone: Royal 1484, 
‘*KLEENOFF,’ THE COOKER CLEANSER. 


Tins for Sale to Consumers, 
In Bulk for Works Use. 


(See ** Gas Salesman,”’ p. 98.) 


ALE & CHURCH, LTD., 


33, Sr. Many at Hitz, Lonpon, E.C., 3, 
hone: Royal 1484, 





APPOINTM ENTS, &o., VACANT. 


ANTED, a First-Class Gas Meter 
MAKE 
licants ma have good Experience in the Mak- 
ing epairing, and Testing of Ordinary and Prepay- 
ment Dry Meters. Standard wages paid. 
Apply, stating Age and Qualifications, with Refer- 
ences, to No. 7725, ‘‘Gas Journat,”’ 11, Bort Court, 
FLeet Street, E.C. 4. 








PLANT &o., FOR SALE & WANTED. 





PLANT FOR SALE. 
URIFIERS.—Four 10 ft. square Puri- 


fiers, Dry Lutes, Valves, &c., complete, modern, 
Two 16 ft. square Dry Lutes, Vaive Lifting Gear, 
&c., modern. 
Two 8 ft. square, Valves, Lifting Gear, &c. 
Meters.— Rectangular Station Meter fitted with 
New Drum 15,000 c.ft. capacity 
Cylindrical Station Meter 10, 0006. tt. capacity, 10in. 
Valves and Bye-Pass. 
Station Governors.—Parkinson’s, 
and Peebles’ 4 in., 5 in., and 8 in. 
Retort Ironwork for beds of 4’ 8, 5’s, 6's, 7's, 
and 8's. in, by 16 in. Self-Sealing Mouth- 
jeces, 6 4 Ascension Pipes and all to follow. 
ashers and Tar Extractors. — Livesey” 
and ** Cripps,’ 100,000 to 250,000 c.ft. capacities. 
Acid Washer, 4 ft. by 4 ft. by 8% ft., lead-lined. 
Wilton’s Patent Ammonia iq nor Still. 
Exhausting Sots. — Steam and @ Engine- 
driven, 5000 to 20,000 c.ft. — hour eapasite. 
Storage Tanks, —Three Tarand Liquor, 6 ft. 6in. 
diameter by 30 ft. long. 
Several other Tanks, Rectangular and Cylindrical ; 
also Tar Stills. 
Tar and Liquor Pumps, Steam and Belt-Driven. 
Air Receivers, Fans, Blowers, Valves, Rivetted Tubes, 
Girders, &c., 
Firth Blakeley, Sons, & Oo., Ltd. 
(Second-hand Plant Dept.), 
Vulcan Ironworks, Church-#enton, Leeds. 
Telephone: 14, South Milford. Telegrams: Blakeleys, 
Church-Fenton. 


AS-WORKS Plant. We Purchase, for 
Dismantling, for Re-Use or Sorap, any DI8- 
DED PLANT or IRONWORK. Best prioss, 
prompt removal by experienced staff, covered by insur- 
ance ad all risks. 
rH BLAKELEY, fons, & Co., Lrp., Second Hand 
Plant pappeepens, CuuRcH- FENTON, via LEEDS. 


TEAM-BOILERS For ele 
All Sizes, Vertical, Loco-type, Cornish, Portable, 
Other Types ot Boilers. : 
Grawrnam Borer & Gauae Co., Lap,, GuiNTHAM, 


—— 


Cowan's, 





G4 Oookery Demonstrator, fully 
qualified (Diplomée National Training School of 
Cookery), Demonstrator at Wembley and Ideal Home 
Exhibitions, and also for ‘‘B.C.G.A.,”’ is free to nocept 
Daily or Weekly Engagements 
Miss Parkrn, 1924, Wrest END Lang, West Hamp- 
stzap, Lonpon, N.W. 6, 





AS-ENGINES for Sale—One 65 HP. 
ENGINE, with SUCTION PRODUCER PLANT, 
direct coupled to 41 xw. B.T.H. 220 volt Direct Current 
Dynamo, complete with all Piping, Cooling — an 
Switchboard. os be seen running. Also 
B.H.P, ENGINE. 
Apply BacsHawe & Co., Lrp., DunsTaBLE. 
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EDM CHIC WORKS, | MANCHESTER & NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 








PARKINSON’S 


TEST GAS HOLDERS. 


, - 


Constructed and fitted up in accordance 
with Board of Trade requirements. 
Every appliance for Meter Testing. 
Full particulars on application. 





W. PARKINSON & Co. 


INCORPORATED IN PARKINSON & COWAN (GAS METERS), LTD. 
Cottage Lane, City Rd., Bell Barn Road, Mornington St., Ormeau Ré., 
LONDON, E.C.1, BIRMINGHAM. BELFAST. 


*Grams:—" Index Isling London.” “Gasmeters Birmingham.’ ‘ Prepayment Belfast.” 
’Phone Nos. :—4270 Clerkenwell, 2245 Midland Birmisgham. 3374 Belfast. 














